HousingBill 


In Senate - 


$3 billion omnibus housing and] 
yrban renewal bill neared final 

age in the Senate after sur- 
viving most attacks on key 


sections. 

‘The bill, sponsored by Sen. 
John J. Sparkman (D-Ala.), is 
aimed at reducing slums and 
yoviding homes within the 
seach of millions of American 
families. 

. After first defeating 50-41 an 
De odment by Sen. Homer E. 
Capehart (R-Ind.) to ‘knock out 
the bill’s provisions for 40-year 
Joans for construction of rental 
housing for medium-inceme 
families, the Senate accepted a 
comparable amendment, 49 to 
44, by Sen. Albert Gore (D- 
Tenn.) eliminating the 40-year 
Joans and also striking out 40- 
year mortgage periods with no 
down payment. Floor leaders for 
the bill hoped to restore at least 
part of the provisions. 

Before the vote, Sparkman 
warned that the amendment 
“strikes at the heart of the bill,” 
and declared there was a demon- 


for families making $4,000 to $6,- 
000 a year who cannot afford high- 


eligible for public housing. 


Senate rejected another Capehart 
amendment designed to trim the 
bill’s program of home improve- 
ment loans to 15 years, and to set 
a $7,000 ceiling on such loans. 


y After defeat of this amend- 
ment, Sparkman agreed to a 
compromise to .limit,loans for 
major home repairs and addi- 
tions to 20 years, instead of the 
original 25 years proposed by 
the Administration. : 
» The Sparkman bill provides for 
$2.5 billion in urban renewal funds, 
guthorizes construction of. 100,000 
additional public housing units, 
and provides a fresh flow of funds 
for low-cost loans for housing for 
the elderly, and loans to colleges for 
student housing. | 

, The measure—one of Pres. Ken- 
F nedy’s “big five” legislative propos- 
4 als for his first session of the 87th 
Congress—contains two important 
additions to, more moderate hous- 
ing measures which former Pres. 
Eisenhower vetoed in 1959, 


One of these provides $100 
million in federal grants to en- 
able communities to buy “open 
spaces” for recreation and park 
areas. The other authorizes $100 
million in loans to local commu- 
Rities for mass transportation 
Projects aimed at solving com- 
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«The Kennedy Administration’ s|' 


strated need for providing shelter |} 


er.priced rental units and are not|j 


Earlier, by a 53-36 margin, the 
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Backs J silece Retraining — 


HISTADRUT'S PIONEER AWARD is sonra to AFL-CIO om George Meany by Sealab 
Avrech, Histadrut’s American representative, at dinner marking 40th anniversary of Israeli federa- 
tion of labor. Watching the presentation are AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. Harrison, dinner 
chairman; Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg; Eliahu Elath, co-chairman of the Afro-Asian Institute 
of Labor Studies in Tel Aviv and AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


On Overseas Earnings: 


of American corporations with 


mS 
sd 


Labor Backs Closing 
Of Tax Loopholes 


Existing tax laws which confer “major privileges” 


on earnings 
overseas subsidiaries should be 


repealed or drastically amended to end “distortions in U.S. invest- 
ment decisions [and] loss in U.S. jobs,” the AFL-CIO has declared. 


In testimony before the House Ways & Means Committee, 


berg expressed the’ federation’s sup- 
port of proposals by the Kennedy 
‘Administration to close loopholes 
in tax laws applicable to corporate 
and individual earnings abroad. 
The AFL-CIO spokesman was 
particularly critical of “the legal 
monstrosity” of tax escape areas 
under which corporations with 


thuter problems, 


' foreign offices can “divert the 


Florida Firm Guilty 
Of Inciting Violence 


aA National Labor Relations Board trial examiner has found the 
Cone Brothers Contracting Co.—Florida’s largest road-builder— 
Eee: inciting violence against striking members of the Operating 
eers and threatening employes with blacklisting. 
Branding the company guilty of unfair labor practices, Trial 


iner George A. Downing? 
Wecifically recommended that 
Cone Brothers be ordered to “cease 
hues desist” from conduct including: 
~® Threatening to shoot strikers. 
* @ Directing employes to run 
Over strikers 
® Tihiieaicg to deal with 
Hikers “like shooting at a covey 
f birds.” 
& Arming supervisors and em- 
€s with “guns and other mis- 
Sellaneous weapons.” 
e Threatening that employes 
Who sign union cards or refuse to 
a picket line will be “dis- 


charged and blacklisted... 
throughout the state.” 

“ @ Characterizing as “quits” em- 
ployes who refuse to carry weapons. 

@ Threatening to arrest em- 
|ployes because of their organiza- 
tional activities. 

@ Threatening to go out of busi- 
ness rather than “go union.” 

@ Promising benefits to em- 
ployes for “going along” with the 
company. 

In a parallel case, the trial ex- 
aminer found a subsidiary of Cone 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Research Dir. Stanley H. Rutten-?— 


bulk of their profits to the coun- 
tries with the lowest tax rates.” 


Countries such as Switzerland 
and Panama provide “tax havens” 
for U.S. firms operating overseas, 
Ruttenberg said, and thus “unfairly 
deprive the U.S. of taxes.” 

American concerns, he said, es- 
tablish “token offices” in these 
countries and then “funnel their 
profits, regardless of where earned,” 
to these offices in order to take 
advantage of “liberal tax benefits.” 
He said the trade union movement 
“agrees fully” with the White House 
recommendation that provisions 
permitting “tax havens” be abol- 
ished. 


Other Phases Backed 


The federation, he said, also sup- 
ports the President’s recommenda- 


tion that the present deferral of. 


taxes on income earned overseas 
until the income is brought back to 
the U.S. be repealed insofar as 
income earned in industrialized na- 
tions is concerned. 

In addition, Ruttenberg told the 
committee, the deferral should ap- 
ply in the less-developed countries 
“only so long as 90 percent of the 
income of a particular company, 
corporation or branch comes from 
the sale of products in markets 
outside of the United States.” 

Although foreign investment has 

(Continued on Page 11) 


Meany Hails 
Example Set 
By Israel 


Israel has provided “living 
proof” to the new nations of Asia 
and Africa that it is “possible to 
combine democracy with social- 
ized economy” to attain speedy 
economic progress, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany has delcared. 


He urged the countries which 
have recently won or are still 
fighting to win their national in- 
dependence that “the experience 
of the trade union movement and 
democracy in Israel can be of the 
greatest help to you in building your 
countries into virile democracies 
with healthy and vital free trade 
unions.” 

Meany’s tribute to Israel and 
Histadrut—the Israeli federation 
of labor—came at a dinner in 
Washington marking Histadrut’s 
40th anniversary and the presen- 
tation of the organization’s “pio- 
neering award” to the AFL-CIO 
president. 

The award dinner, attended by 
600 trade union leaders, climaxed 
a series of events including a day- 
long conference on the new prob- 
lems confronting the 13-year-old 
nation and its unique labor move- 
ment. 

Meany stressed the dangers of 
world communism to the new na- 
tions, noting that “it is understand- 
able that leaders of the newly born 
nations should be eager to have 
their countries make economic 
progress rapidly. Toward this goal 
they can learn much from the Is- 
raeli experience.” 

The People Control 

The state of Israel, he said, is 
not ‘under the “absolute and total 
control of one party. Through their 
various parties, through trade un- 

fContinued on Page 11) __ 


Senate and 
HouseOpen 


Hearings 


By Gene Zack 
Pres, John F. Kennedy’s tri- 


#| partite Advisory Committee on 


Labor-Management Policy has 
voted unanimously to support 
“in principle” the Administra- 
tion-proposed program of retrain- 
ing and relocating workers made 
jobless by the impact of automa~ 
tion and industrial changes. 

The 21-member advisory pan- 
el—composed of labor, manage- 
ment and public members—called 
the federally financed plan a “de- 
sirable program,” Labor Sec. Ar- 
thur J. Goldberg reported follow- 
ing the committee's third day-long 
meeting at the White House since 
its creation in March. 

This marked the first time that 
a group composed of manage- 
ment, labor and public spokes- 
men had reached unanimous 
agreement on the meed for 
mounting a new type of federal 
attack on chronic unemployment, 

Support from the panel came as 
subcommittees of House and Senate 
opened public hearings on the four- 
year, $700 million proposal aimed 
at easing the short-term effects of 
technological progress. 

Ruttenberg Cites Statistics 

Appearing as the leadoff witness 
before a House Labor subcommit- 
tee headed by Rep. Elmer J. Hol- 
land (D-Pa.), Goldberg said enact- 
ment of the program is essential to 
avoid having “the benefits of auto- 
mation and technological improve- 
ment become burdens of unem- 
ployment, financial distress and loss 
of dignity” for workers whose jobs 

(Continued on Page 12) 


Meany Urges 
Teachers Vote 
‘Yes’ Ballots 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany - 
has urged the 40,000 teachers of 
the New York public school sys- 
tem to vote “yes” in overwhelm- 
ing numbers in a referendum set 
by the city’s Board of Education 


a 


See picture Page 11, 


on the question of whether the 
teachers desire collective bargain 
ing. 

The referendum will be held by 
mail ballot, sent to school buildings 
on June 16, and ballots are return- 
able by June 23. They will be 
tallied by the Honest Ballot Asso- 
ciation. 

Meany was sharply critical of 
the Board of Education for re- 
jecting the recommendation of 
its own study committee that an 
election be set up under which 
teachers would have the direct 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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: AFL-CIO,’ WASHINGTON; D.-Ci, JUNE 10, 1961 


MRS. GEORGE MEANY SEWS the first ILGWU label into a garment in the children’s sportswear 
and coat industry. Left to right: Ben Lord, president of the Lortogs Co., where the ceremony took 
place; Abe Dolgin, staff member of ILGWU Local 10; Joe Rubin, executive director of the em- 
ployers’ association, ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky; Mrs. Meany; Martin L. Cohen, manager of 
ILGWU Local 105 whose 10,000 members began using the label, and AFL-CIO Pres. Meany. 
Meany told the workers at the plant and guests attending the ceremony that the union label symbol- 
izes labor’s victory over the sweatshop. 


Economist Warns ‘Work’ Laws 
Could Wreck Free Enterprise 


A prominent Catholic ‘economist has warned that so-called “right-to-work” laws are a threat to 
the American free enterprise system and could lead to its “impairment or collapse.” 
' He said that “suppression of collective bargaining” or destruction of effective union representation 
of employes, if achieved by such anti-labor legislation, could lead “sooner or later to state control.” 
The warning was voiced by the Rev. William J. Lee, S.S., dean of studies at St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Baltimore, Md., in a 600-page, five-< 
year study of the state Jaws that 
seek to prevent management and 
labor from entering into union 
shop agreements through, collective 
bargaining. 
The ‘Priest-economist ‘said, in ‘his 
study; : tail ive 
“Many esate thinkers are ri 
vinced ‘that: suppression of .col- 
lective bargaining or: the deter- 
ment of unions from’ effective 
representation of employes 
would, under present conditions, 
lead sooner or later to state con- 


trol and to the impairment or 


Flight Engineers Reject 


Feinsinger Proposals 


The executive council of the Flight Engineers has declined to 
accept recommendations of a presidential commission on airline 


disputes involving qualifications 


declaring that the proposals do not represent a “framework... 


for realistic negotiations.” 


collapse of the free enterprise 
system.” 


An abstract of the study, “Right 
to Work Laws: ‘Some Economic 
and Ethical Aspects,” has been pub- 
lished by the Catholic University 
Press. A special printing is being 
distributed by the National Coun- 
cil for Industrial Peace, a citizens’ 
committee headed by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt and former Sen. Herbert 
Lehman, of New York, which op- 
poses the “right-to-work” laws in 
the belief they are disruptive of in- 
dustrial peace and are aimed at 
destroying nationally-accepted col- 


and jurisdiction of plane crews, 


Pres. Ron Brown said the union's 
Officers will meet with Prof. Nathan 
Feinsinger, chairman of the com- 
mission, on June 12 at his: request, 
“although we are not encouraged as 
to the hope of an early, equitable 
solution to the problem.” 

The Feinsinger commission urged 
a merger between the Flight Engi- 
neers and the Pilots to resolve long- 
standing jurisdictional disputes; and | + 
Pres. Kennedy called for. the two 
unions to negotiate a.‘ final. settle- 
ment”..of their differences on the}. 
basis of the recommendations. | 

The commission also’ proposed 
a standard three-man ‘cockpit 
crew for jet planes, including a 
crew member with both flight 
engineer and pilot qualifications, 

At present, some airlines use 

three pilots and a flight engineer 
~ on jet planes, while others nave 
three-man, all-pilot crews." 

In Chicago, the executive, com- 
mittee of the Pilots Pre to 


consider the commission s, recom- 
mendations at its quarterly, meeting. 


The. Flight Engineers said the 
union .will pursue: its goals of job 


craft through collective bargaining 
with the airlines. ~ 

“We assume that we still have 
the same rights as other working 
Americans—the right to bargain 
collectively and if need be the right 
to take economic action,” Brown 
declared. 

He said the one recommenda- 
tion of the Feinsinger commis- 
sion with which the union con- 
curs deals with steps to restore 
the jobs of members of the Flight 
_, Engineers on Western Airlines, 


_ After a walkout by flight engi- 
neers on seven airlines last Febru- 
ary, Western. was the only com-} 
pany which refused to accept Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg’s request 
that. the engineers return to their 
jobs without penalty while the Fein- 
singer commission studied the is- 
sues. Western declared it had “per- 
manently replaced” the engineers 
with pilots holding flight engineer 
certificates. 

The commission suggested ap- 
pointment of a “neutral” party to 
make recommendations on the 
Western Air Lines dispute. Brown 


security and continued recognition 
of the flight engineer as a separate 


said this proposal “will be vigor- 


lective bargaining processes. Copies 
may be obtained from the NCIP, 
1074 National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Catholic economist said the 
“right-to-work” laws, enacted prin- 
cipally by non-industrialized states, 
have “created ill will,” and have 
“had a most disquieting impact on 
the quest for industrial peace.” 

The system of collective bargain- 
ing between labor and manage- 
ment, he declared, has “proved to 
be one of the great bulwarks of 
economic freedom in modern in- 
dustrial society.” 

In a general indictment, 
Father Lee said that the “impli- 
cations of the ‘right-to-work’ 
laws lead to the conclusion that 
these laws have not been an ex- 
ercise of prudent public policy.” 

“They have not: contributed to 
better social order . . . The ill will 
created by the dispute has had a 
most disquieting impact on the 
quest for industrial peace,” he de- 
clared, and added that the contro- 
versy over them “has contributed 
more than its proportionate share” 
to the hardening of attitudes and 
the obstruction of industrial peace 
which have marred labor-manage- 
ment relations in more recent years. 


“Muddled by . . . doubletalk” 

Campaigns seeking to impose the 
laws have been “muddled by an, 
extraordinary amount of double- 
talk” and have been used by some 
employers, who “will do almost 
anything to thwart the organization 
of their employes,” to “cloak” their 


| hostility toward organized labor, he 


warned, 

Father Lee said that the existence 
lof ‘strong and secure labor unions, 
which is threatened ‘by the “right- 
to-work” laws, is essential in the 
American industrial, economy. 

“While collective 
does: have inherent limitations, it 
is the best method so far devised 
for changing and improving la- - 
bor conditions,” he. said. 

“Moreover, the absolute neces- 
sity of harmony and order in eco- 
nomic and social life in industrial- 
ized countries has moved leading 
moralists to regard independent 
labor organizations as essential to 
prevent chaotic labor conditions as 


ously pursued” by the union. 


well as to correct social evils.” 


| 


As Kefauver Probe Closes: 


New Price Sehidals 5 
Hit Electric Industry 


New evidence of illegal price fixing in the electrical equipment 
industry has led to the sentencing of four companies and two 
executives by a féderal judge at Dayton, O., and the indictment of 
six manufacturers by a federal grand jury in Milwaukee. 

The court action came as the Kefauver Senate Anti-Trust sub- 


committee wound up its investiga-?— 


tion of the industry’s multi-billion 
dollar price-fixing and bid-rigging 
conspiracy, for which 29 compa- 
nies and 44 individuals were sen- 
tenced last February. Five of the 
companies involved in the Dayton 
and Milwaukee cases were also de- 
fendants in the earlier trial. 
Ralph J. Cordiner, president’ 
and board chairman of General 
Electric Co., spent a rigorous six 
hours under questioning by Ke- 
fauver and the subcommittee 
staff. 

In the course of his testimony 
Cordiner said: 

@ He was “not proud” of GE’s 
record of anti-trust violations and 
the company’s involvement in the 
industrywide conspiracy was “a 
humbling experience.” 

@ He does not consider that he 
was “negligent” in not knowing 
that GE was violating the anti-trust 
laws. However, as chief executive 
of the company, he accepts “my 
share of responsibility.” 

@ He “regrets and deplores” a 
sharp personal attack on Kefauver 
made recently by a GE official who 


addressed the Mississippi Manu-| 


factures Association. 

® He saw nothing wrong with 
identical prices on standardized 
items. “The manufacturer who 
prices his product below the mar- 
ket will quickly discover there is 
no advantage to him because his 
competitors drop their prices to 
the price level he establishes.” 

Kefauver, before excusing Cor- 
diner from the witness table, told 
him he found it “hard to under- 
stand” how Cordiner could remain 
unaware of the conspiracy when 
“others less active of mind, less 
well-paid, with less responsibility, 
seemed to have found out very 
early in their careers.” 

Commerce Sec. Luther H. 
Hodges, final witness at the hear- 
ings, declared that “management 
of corporate America must as- 
sume the responsibility for a 
more aggressive program of ac- 
quainting its own people with its 
policies, its commitments and its 


philosophies.” 


In the sentencing of four com- com- 
panies for conspiring to fix prices 
of electrical ‘resistors to the armed 
forces and private firms, U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge Carl A. Weinman 
imposed the biggest penalty —a 
$35,000 fine—on the Allen-Bradley 
Co. The same firm had been fined 
$40,000 in the Philadelphia sen. 
tehcing in Feébruary. The other 
firms sentenced, not involved in the 
earlier case, were Speer Carbon 
Co., $25,000 fine; Stackpole Car. 
bon Co., $20,000; and Intl. Re. 
sistance Co., $15,000. 

Indicted at Milwaukee were 
Hubbard & Co., McGraw-Edison 
Co., Joslyn Mfg. Co., and A. B, 
Chance Co., all of which were 
defendants in the Philadelphia 
case, and Oliver Electrical Mfg, 
Co., and Utilities Service Co. 

The six firms, which manufac. 
ture “hardware” for use in elec. 
trical transmission and communi- 
cation lines, were charged with 
having “for many years past” con. 
spired to fix non-competitive prices 
and to establish non-competitive 
distribution ‘practices. 


charged, prices: “have been raiséd, 
fixed and maintained at artificially 
high levels” and price competition 
has been “suppressed. a 


N z J. Federation 
Picks Marciante. 
Newark—Charles H. Marciante 
has been appointed secretary-treas- 
urer of the New Jersey State 


Fedération of Labor. He is the son 
of Louis P. Marciante, federation 


‘president until his death earlier this 


year. 

The sectetary-treasurer’ 's post has 
been vacant since Apr. 12 whéa 
Vincent J. Murphy was designated 
president by the state body's execu 
tive board. 

Marciante, 31, is a member of 
Trenton Local 269 of the Intl 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
and has been its. delegate to the 
Mercer County Central Labor 
Union. He is a graduate of Rutger 
University. 


ABC Cancels Truce 
With Expelled Union 


A two-month truce, which had been expected to lead to merget 
negotiations between two unions of bakery workers, has been cai 
celled by the AFL-CIO American Bakery & Confectionery Work 


ers. 
ABC Pres. Daniel E. Conway 


| charged that the Bakery & Com 


fectionery Workers, expelled 'in® 


1957 on findings of corrupt leader- 
ship, has failed to clean up its “in- 
ternal mess” and said “the corrup- 
tion has apparently spread.” 

He pointed out that James Land- 
riscina, new B&C president, and 
four vice presidents of the expelled 


union have been charged | with in- |. 
volvement in alleged misuse of un-} 


ion funds by James G. Cross, who 
resigned as both president and a 
member of the union on the eve of 
his trial by the executive board. 
The board majority granted him a 
pension. 

Also during the truce, the B&C 


board ordered the trial of four| 


reform leaders, associated with the 
Local Union Reunification Com- 


mittee, on charges of “character | i 


assassination.” 


The B&C board also threatened |< 


“disciplinary action” against any 
local or member “that participates 
directly or indirectly ig the activi- 
ties of the Local Union Reunifica- 


tion Committee.” 
The committee, originally made 


up of 11 large B&C locals, has & 
suit pending in federal court accu® 
ing Cross of misappropriating univa 
funds and charging members of the 
executive board with covering up 
for him. , 


Conway, in. his statement ane 


a 


| sO that they may return to the 
CIO and become part of the legit 


‘mate mainstream of the Americas 
labor movement.” 


As a result, the indictment 
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Florida Road-Building Firm 
Guilty of Inciting Violence 


(Continued from Page 1) 


“Brothers—the Tampa Sand & Ma- 


terial Co.— guilty of an unfair labor 
practice in firing three truck drivers 
during an organizing campaign of 
the unaffiliated Teamsters because 
they refused to cross the Operating 
Engineers’ picket lines. 

Declaring that a _ subsequent 
Teamsters strike in protest against 
ihe firings stemmed from the com- 


-pany’s unfair labor practices, the 
NLRB examiner recommended re- 


instatement of the three drivers 
with back pay. 


Testimony at the hearings indi- 


.¢ated the company sought to use 


,the Operating Engineers’ picket 
lines to weed out pro-union truck 
drivers by ordering them to report 
to the struck plants, even though 
there wasn’t work for them to do 
there. The drivers were told they 
would be considered to have “quit” 


their jobs if they refused to cross 
the lines. 

Last fali, the Cone Brothers 
firm was barred from bidding on 
state road contracts after a leg- 
islative investigating committee 
had uncovered a scandal involv- 
ing wholesale cash payoffs by the 
company to state road inspectors. 

Lifting of the ban recently has 
been strongly protested by the Op- 
erating Engineers, which has asked 
the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
to bar any federal highway pay- 
ments On contracts awarded the 
company. 

Third NLRB Action 


The current NLRB proceeding 
against the company is the third 
in recent years. In 1955, the labor 
board found it guilty of refusal to 
bargain with the Stone Workers, 
which then represented a group of 
employes. The company’s defense 
was that it had asked each worker 


Tariff Barriers Peril 
Jobs, ATW Board Says 


Chicago—The way to solve the problem of cheap foreign imports 
is not to raise tariff barriers but to maintain “procedures and safe- 
guards to protect American workers,” the executive board of the 
Allied Industrial Workers has declared. 

Meeting here in quarterly session, the board adopted a policy 


atement favoring a liberal world 


trade policy and urging Congress 


.t0 re-enact the Reciprocal Trade 


Act when it expires in 1962. 
Noting that some workers, in- 
eluding AIW members, may be 
hurt by imports, the board 
warned that a “misguided effort” 


. to save the jobs of some workers 


could cost the livelihood of 4.5 


_ million others if the United 


, States slips back into a “protec- 
‘ * tionist policy.” 
_ “Exports for 1961 are running 
at an annual rate in excess of $20 
billion,” the board said. “Without 
dollars earned from the sale of 
goods to us, other nations could not 
purchase our export products.” 


Board Orders 


Split Vote 


‘At Cyanamid 


The National Labor Relations 
Board, by a 4-1 margin, has ordered 
separate collective bargaining elec- 
tions for production and mainte- 
nance employes at American Cyan- 
amid Co.’s acrylic fiber plant at 
‘Milton, Fla. 

The employes have not previ- 


ously been represented by collec- 


tive bargaining agencies. 

The decision constituted a re- 
versal of a Feb. 2, 1961, ruling by 
the board that a single collective 
bargaining unit of both production 
and maintenance employes was 
..4ppropriate. 

. In granting the separate elec- 
tions, the NLRB indicated it 
would approach the problem of 
“single as against multiple bar- 
“gaining units ‘on the merits of 

“ each individual case. 

- In the American Cyanamid case, 
the majority -held, there was evi- 
‘Wence that employes” in’ mainte- 
Rance and production ‘were “‘sep- 
‘arately identifiable,” and were es- 
‘tablished in separate sections. 


Filing briefs in support of sepa-| 


Tate bargaining units were the AFL- 


.CIO Building & Construction| 
veTrades Dept., the AFL-CIO Metal 


“Trades Dept., and the Pensacola, 
Fla., Building & Construction 
Trades Dept. Urging a single unit 


. of production and maintenance em- 
- Ployes were the AFL-CIO Indus- 


tial Union Dept., the Chemical 
Workers, the unaffiliated Mine 
Workers, and American Cyanamid. 


The board listed steps that could 
be taken to safeguard American 
workers whose jobs are jeopardized 
by imports: Legislation to encourage 
more rapid U.S. economic growth; 
voluntary import quotas; interna- 
tional fair labor standards; reduc- 
tion of tariffs by other countries on 
American products; raising world 
living standards; adoption by Con- 
gress of a trade adjustment pro- 
gram of aid to suffering workers 
and communities, 

The blame for many of the prob- 
lems workers face was put ‘at the 
doorstep of American manufac- 
turers. 

The ability of industrialized na- 
tions to compete in world mar- 
kets on a par with American 
manufacturers comes as a “rude 
shock” to many firms which, the 
board said, “detest real competi- 
tion.” They “trumpet praises of 
the free enterprise system,” it 
said, while “arranging to divide 
up the market.” 

The AIW board urged all union 
members to keep local television 
stations informed of their interest 
in better programs, and praised 
chairman Newton Minow of the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
sion for asking less “blood and 
thunder” and more “great debates” 
on television, 

Also approved was a resolution 
calling on sons and daughters of 
AIW members to: volunteer for 
Peace Corps service. 


CORE Chairman 
Hails Labor for Aid 


The AFL-CIO’s support of 
the Freedom Riders has been 
“invaluable,” Charles R. Old- 
ham, national chairman of 
the Congress of Racial 
Equality — sponsors of the 
rides fetes interstate deseg- 
regation in the South—has 
declared. 


In a telegram to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany, 
Oldbam expressed “our deep- 
est appreciation” for the 
“very real support” extended 
by organized labor. 

“Your aid in mobilizing 
public opinion and material 
help,” the CORE official 
wired Meany, “has been in- 
valuable at this critical mo- 
ment.” 


as he collected his pay check 
whether he belonged to the union 
and, on the basis of this “poll,” de- 
cided the union didn’t speak for 
the majority of employes. 

In .1959, the labor board ordered 
the reinstatement of a worker who 
was fired during an earlier Operat- 
ing Engineers’ organizing cam- 
paign. The worker had been. dis- 
missed, the company said, because 
he was “dissatisfied” with his. job. 
His “dissatisfaction” was demon- 
strated hy the’ fact that he was 
actively” Supporting the union, the 
company ‘indicated,: » 

During ‘the NLRB hearings on 
the current dispute, nearly 100 wit- 
nesses testified against the com- 
pany. 

One striker produced a state- 
ment given him by the superin- 
tendent of another construction 
company where he had been 
hired and fired the same day. 
The superintendent’s statement 
read in part: 

“I was forced to discharge this 
man because of a company pol- 
icy not to hire anyone that had 
walked off from Cone Broth- 
ers. . « .” 

At another point, a witness de- 
scribed how a strikebreaker had 
walked out of the plant, started a 
fight with two strikers and had 
been knocked to the ground. 

The witness then testified that a 
shop foreman had picked up the 
worker in a station wagon, driven 
away and returned to the scene 
about five minutes later. The 
strikebreaker then “laid down in 
the street. He stayed there about 
five to 10 minutes until the [TV] 
cameraman got there,” the labor 
board examiner was told. 


Downing, explaining whet he 
recommended an order which 
also bars the company from “in 
any other manner interfering 
with, restraining or coercing its 
employes,” declared: 


“The flagrant nature and the 
widespread scope of the unfair la- 
bor practices which respondents 
[Cone Brothers] engaged in, cou- 
pled with the past record of Cone 
Brothers as a violator of the Act, 
demonstrates convincingly that the 
present violations are potentially 
related to other unfair labor prac- 
tices . . . and that the danger of 
their commission in the future is 
to be anticipated from the respond. 
ents’ conduct in the past.” 


WORKER-FATHER OF THE YEAR, Earl Durham, is eotigkat- 
ulated by his foreman, F. C. Loeser, and fellow union members at 
the Brown & Williamson tobacco plant at Louisville on his selection 
by the National Fathers’ Day Committee. Durham is a shop steward 
of Tobacco Workers Local 185. 


Louisville Man Named 


Worker-Father of Year 


Louisville—Earl Durham, a 25-year member of the Tobacco 
Workers, has been chosen Worker-Father of the Year by the 
National Fathers’ Day Committee. 

Durham, who works at the Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
here, is a shop steward and sports director of Tobacco Workers 


of four, he has put in many hours 
of volunteer work in. municipal 
recreation programs for Louisville 
youngsters. He and Mrs. Durham 
have also been active in church 
activities and in fund-raising for 
the March of Dimes and the Heart 
Fund. 

As representative of the na- 
tion’s workers in the annual 
Fathers’ Day observance on June 
18, Durham and his family will 
be given receptions in both New 
York and Washington. 


During four days in New York, 
the Durhams are scheduled to be 
received by Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner and be guests of New 
York Yankees’ Manager Ralph 
Houk—who has been named Sports 
Father of the Year—at a baseball 
game. 

In the nation’s capital, the 
family will be greeted by Labor 
Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, top 
Officials of the AFL-CIO and 
Pres. John O’Hare and Sec.- 
Treas. Robert J. Petree of the 


Zoo Strikers Return 


With First 


New York—Employes of the 


Contract 


Coney Island Aquarium and the 


Bronx Zoo are back at work, after a 47-day strike, with their first 
contract with the New York Zoological Society. 

Members of Local 1501, State, County & Municipal Employes, 
they struck after two years of vain efforts to get recognition. Their 


strike-ending agreement, announced 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner (D), 
provides these benefits for some 
600 workers at the two institutions: 

@ Union recognition, mainte- 
nance of membership and a dues 
checkoff. 

_@ A 10 percent increase in wage 
minimums for part-time employes, 
and an agreement that the union, 
city and Zoological Society. would 


promptly negotiate wages of regular. 


employes. 


@ Time and a half pay for iinet 
over eight hours in one day or 40 


‘hours ‘a week; fully prepaid Blue 


Cross and Blue Shield hospital ben- 


efits, with increased benefits effec- 


tive next February. 


“The new one-year pact also pro- 
vides that the present retirément 
plan will remain in effect while a 
joint committee meets over a six- 
month period to propose improve- 
ments, and that regular employes 
will have seniority status in select- 


ing vacations and in case of a 
layoff. 

The zoo and aquarium were 
closed during the walkout that 
started Easter Sunday, but live ex- 
hibits were cared for by agreement 
with the union. 

The union recently had signed 
its first agreement in the New 
York area with a publicly sup- 
ported museum or zoological so- 
ciety—the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art. Negotiations were re- 
sumed shortly afterward with the 
New York Zoological Society at 


was reached 12 days later. 

The AFSCME also has requested 
three other institutions to start con- 
tract negotiations for employes. Dir. 
Jerry Wurf of AFSCME District 
Council 37 said the union repre- 
sents a majority of workers at the 
City of New York Museum, Brook- 
lyn Museum, and ‘Richmond Zo- 
ological Society, — 


Local 185. The. 47-year-old father? 


Waguer’s urging, and agreement | cluding radiation, 


Tobacco Workers. He will also 
be presented with the George 
Washington Medal, the award 
which goes with the title. 

The Brown & Williamson firm, 
makers of Raleighs and other 
brands of cigarettes, was the first 
major cigarette manufacturer to 
sign a union label agreement—back 
in 1933, The spurt in sales which 
followed helped pull the company 
out of a slump. 

As union sports chairman, Dur- 
ham has organized softball and 
basketball teams and set up 26 
bowling leagues of Brown & 
Williamson employes. 

His older daughters, Sandra, 19, 
and Mrs. Janice Compton, 23, are 
office employes at Brown & 
Williamson. Attending high school 
are Carole, 16, and Robert, 15. 


Safety Course 
Call Issued 
By AFL-CIO 


A call has been issued for the 
second session of the AFL-ClO 
National Safety Training Institute, 
scheduled for July 10-14 in Wash- 
ington. 

Mechanical and physical safety 
training will be the topic of study, 
it was announced by Chairman 
Richard F, Walsh of the AFL-CIO 
Standing Committee on Safety & 
Occupational Health. 


In inviting students from affil- 
iated unions, Walsh pointed out 
that more and more collective 


bargaining contracts are provid- 
‘ing unions with the opportunity 
to take part in developing safety 
and health programs, thus in- 
creasing the need for qualified 
personnel, 


The institute's first unit covered 
the introduction to safety training. 
Later sessions will take up chemi- 
cal and environmental safety, in- 
and teacher 
training in safety. The institute’s 
faculty is drawn mainly from the 
training staff of the Labor Dept.’s 
Bureau of Labor Standards. 

Additional information on the © 
institute’s program is available from 
John D. Connors, executive secre- 
tary of the standing committee, at 
AFL-CIO headquarters, 815 16th 
Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Loss of Jobs 
Seen in Work 
Rule Changes 


Chicago — Proposals for work |: 
rule changes made by railroad man- 
agement would mean uprooting 
large numbers of workers from 
their homes, doubling their work |; 
loads and cutting their hourly earn- |i 
ings, Pres. H. E. Gilbert of the : 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen | ; 
has charged. i 


Addressing 300 BLF&E mem- 
bers attending the union’s mid- 
west meeting, Gilbert said one 
management proposal involving 
the elimination of a’ Pennsylva- 

‘nia Railroad terminal at Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., would adversely af- 
fect 233 railroad workers. Of 
these, he said, 90 would lose 
their jobs and 143 would be 
transferred either to Chicago or 
to Crestline, O. 


An engineer assigned to the run, 
Gilbert charged, would have to 
work an average of 7.7 additional 
hours each week, but would have 
his hourly pay reduced by $2.37. 

Declaring that railroad workers 
“know they are in a real fight,” 
Gilbert said he was hopeful that 


of Labor Jerry D. Holleman. 


railroad communities will “wake |? 


up to the fact that they, too, are 
in danger of losing a valuable as- 
set, the railroad worker and his 
wages.” 


Steinberg, 
Curran Head 
Hotel Group 


New York—Four Freedoms Ho- 
tels, Inc., a union-backed enter- 
prise designed to deal with housing 
problems of older citizens, has held 
its first annual meeting and mapped 
a major campaign. 

The officers. of Four Freedoms 

: decided to open a full-time office 
in New York City and arrange to 
have participating unions utilize the 
President Madison Hotel in Miami 
Beach., Fla., for retirees and other 
union members. 

Pres. Joseph Curran of the 
Maritime Union was elected 
chairman of the board of direc- 
tors and William R. Steinberg, 
head of the American Radio As- 
sociation, president. 


Steinberg reported to the meet- 
ing that, since the President Madi- 
son opened last December, the fol- 
lowing groups became Class A vot- 
ing members: NMU, ARA, Opera- 
tive Potters, the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, Auto Work- 
ers, Ladies’ Garment Workers and 
the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept. 


Walter F. Scholes 


Dies in Iowa 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Walter F. 
Scholes, a union member for 61 
years and one of the major archi- 
tects of the labor movement in this 
area, died recently in a hospital 
near Iowa City. He was 78. 

He joined the Boilermakers in 
1900 when he went to work for the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad near Lincoln, Neb. Later 
he came to Council Bluffs, where 
he worked for the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railway from 1906 
until he retired in 1949, | 

He was a leader in the 1922 rail- 
road strike that firmly established 
the trade union movement in this 
area, and was a pioneer in farmer- 
labor unity. A member also of the 
Laborers, he had been business 
agent of Local 1140, was president 
of the Council Bluffs Central Labor 
Union for 13 years, was legislative 
representative of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor for about 20 years 
and was the first labor member of 
the Iowa Employment Security 
Commission. 


AWARD IS GIVEN by Eastern Labor Press Association to Saul 
Miller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publications, in recogni- 
tion of “high place in the newspaper field” occupied by AFL-CIO 
News as a labor newspaper of record. Left to right, AFL-CIO Vice 
Pres. George M. Harrison, chief speaker at dinner; ELPA Pres. 
Arnold Beichman; Miller, ELPA Sec.-Treas. Joseph P. Murphy. 


Labor Press Parley 
Studies World Affairs 


Labor and the labor press have done a “tremendous job” in the 
past and can do even more in the future in focusing union attention 
on international problems, speakers told the Eastern Labor Press 
Conference at its 1961 convention. 

The importance of full exposure to world affairs was stressed by 


EASTERN LABOR PRESS Association conference is addressed 
by Mrs. Esther Peterson, head of the Dept. of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau; AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler; Assistant Sec. 


Extension, Improvements: 


Roger Tubby, assistant Secretary 
of State for public affairs; Pres. 
George M. Harrison of the Railway 
Clerks, chairman of the AFL-CIO 
Intl. Affairs Committee; Dir. Mi- 
chael Ross of the federation’s Dept. 
of Intl. Affairs; and others, includ- 
ing labor attaches in Washington 
from Canada, Sweden, and the 
West German Republic. 
State Dept. mail has doubled 
in recent months, indicating a 
“real hunger for information” on 
the part of Americans, Tubby 
told the labor editors. He said it 
is “most essential for all of us to 
arouse our people” to the true 
meaning of international | affairs 
and the effects of racial intoler- 
ance on other nations. 


A strong U.S. economy also is 
essential, he said, “for U.S. success 
in foreign policy.” 

Harrison told delegates at the 
convention banquet that labor has 
moved to meet its responsibilities 
in world affairs “more realistically 
than any other segment” of society 
and the labor press, he said, has 
done a “tremendous job.” The ay- 
erage European nevertheless is 
much better informed and more 
concerned about world affairs than 
citizens in some sections of the 
United States, he declared. 

Saying that America “captured 
the imagination of the world” in 
the past with Woodrow Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points, Franklin D. 


>> 
“a 


mer of West Germany and Thor- 


Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms, and 
Harry S. Truman’s Marshall 
Plan, Harrison called for “bolder 
and more imaginative programs” 
to meet world problems in the 
Kennedy Administration. 

Labor Attaches Herman W. Bre- 


bjorn Carlsson of Sweden told how 
their governments have encouraged 
a “full employment” economy. 
Patrick Conroy, Canadian labor at- 
tache, said U.S. and Canadian labor 
never have been accepted into full 
partnership with other segments of 
society and have had to fight the 
“most militant opposition.” 

The association presented an 
award to Saul Miller, director of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Publica- 
tions, and the staff of the AFL- 
CIO News “in recognition of the 
high place it occupies in the 
newspaper field” as a labor news- 
paper of record. It said this high 
standing reflects the “judgment 
and ability” of the editors and the 
devotion to “integrity and the 
best principles of trade unionism” 
of the paper’s “dedicated staff of 
professional newspapermen.” 

The convention re-elected Pres. 
Arnold Beichman of the Electrical 
Union World, New York, and Sec.- 
Treas, Joseph P. Murphy, public 
relations director of the New York 
State AFL-CIO. It added James H. 
Toughill of the IUE News to the 


tion of NDEA, has proposed aj 
broad range of measures in the 
education field, headed by the 


|| die next year. Dr. John R. Miles, 


Labor Again Backs | 
Defense School Aid 


The AFL-CIO has renewed its request to Congress to extend 
and improve the 1958 National Defense Education.Act, declaring 
its loan and grant provisions for a wide variety of school assistance 
are needed “to attack the shortcomings of our educational system.” 
The Kennedy Administration, in addition to calling for continua- 


$2.5 billion aid-to-public-school bill 
passed by the Senate and pending 
in the House. Other proposals call 
for federally-financed scholarships 
and college construction loans. 


AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew Biemiller, testifying before 
a House Education subcommit- 
tee, said the total Kennedy edu- 
cation program is “excellent” and 
has the. support of organized 
labor. Enactment of all of the 
measures, however, would “not 
do away with the usefulness” of 
NDEA, which provides loans for 
needy college students and fed- 
eral grants for specific grammar 
and high school programs, he 
said. 


Dr. Sterling M. McMurrin, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, leadoff 
witness at the House hearings, 
said continuation of the program— 
scheduled to expire in June 1962 
—is necessary to make certain that 
the country does not lose its “mo- 
mentum toward excellence” in ed- 
ucation. 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
voiced vigorous opposition to the 
bill and urged that it be allowed to 


manager of the chamber’s Educa- 
tion Dept., charged the Administra- 
tion with seeking power to “direct 
the course of American education.” 


The bill would: 


@ Make permanent the student 
loan program and remove the 
present $90 million annual ceiling 
on such loans. 


@ Forgive 50 percent of the 
loan for students who become col- 
lege and university teachers, in 
addition to those becoming public 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers who currently enjoy the 
50 percent forgiveness feature. 


@ Increase from 1,500 to 5,000 
the number of annual fellowships 
for graduate study in education. 


@ Continue for three additional 
years the programs of financial as- 
sistance for science, mathematics 
and modern language instruction. 


Under questioning by subcom- 
mittee members on the controver- 
sial question of aid to private 
schools, Biemiller said that organ- 
ized labor has “no objection to 
extending loans to private schools” 
for the construction of facilities 
“in those areas that are covered in 
the present law.” 

This position, the AFL-CIO 
spokesman said, was a “logical ex- 
tension” of labor’s earlier support 
for loans to private as well as pub- 
lic schools for specialized equip- 
ment furnished through NDEA. 

Biemiller registered the AFL- 


Ex-Rep. Yorty Elected 
Mayor of Los Angeles 


Los Angeles—Norris Poulson, 
two-time mayor of this third largest 
city in the country, was defeated 
for re-election’ May 31 in a close 
race with Samuel W. Yorty. 

Municipal elections here are of- 
ficially nonpartisan, but Yorty is a 
former Democratic member of the 
House of Representatives and 
Poulson is a former Republican 
member. In the presidential elec- 
tion last November, Yorty declined 
to support John F. Kennedy, the 


backing to then Vice Pres. Nixon, 


executive council. 


Democratic nominee, and gave his 


CIO’s “serious objection” to one 
feature in the measure—a pro- 
vision for continuing, without 
change, the present structure of the 
vocational education programs. 

The federation spokesman 
noted that prior to passage in 
1958, the bill. was “sharply re- 
Stricted” by. adoption of an 
amendment offered by Sen. Pres- 
cott Bush (R-Conn.) which lim. 
ited the program. to “highly 
skilled technicians” taking train- 
ing “necessary for national 
defense.” " 

He urged that these artificial 
barriers be removed, and that funds 
appropriated for this purpose be 
used “for the training of individuals 
designed to fit them for useful em. 
ployment as technicians or skilled 
workers . . . in fields necessary for 
national defense or economic welk 
being.” 

James A. Brownlow, president 
of the AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Dept., said that the Bush amend 
ment provisions contributed to “un 
realistic confusion” about the 
thrust of the area vocational train 
ing program. 

Brownlow, whose testimony was 
presented to the subcommittee by 
MTD Research Dir. Paul R. Hutch 
ings, joined the federation in urging 
that the language be broadened to 
include skilled workers “and to 
meet occupational requirements for 
technical as well as scientific knowk 
edge.” 

Biemiller told the subcommittee 
that labor supported extension of 
guidance and counselling services 
to seventh and eighth-grade pupils, 
but declared “we, in common with 
many educators, are gravely con- 
cerned with the quality as well as 
the quantity of counsellors.” 

In addition to guidance for the 
more gifted children, he said, 
counsellors should give attention 
to “those at the other end of the 
scale.” He cited, in particular, 
the nearly 33 percent of high 
school pupils “who drop out be- 
fore getting their diplomas.” 

“This,” Biemiller said, “is a 
staggering figure in an era when 
skill is such an essential element to 
a job-seeker; and when our nation’s 
need for skills, all the skills we 
have, is so pressing.” 


FDA Upset by False 
Swiss Cheese Holes 


The “man who waters the 
workers’ beer,” villain of the 
labor song by that name, has 
company now—the man who 
cuts holes in  imperfectly- 
cured Swiss cheese so he can 
sell it at a higher price. 

The Food & Drug Admin- 
istration says that top-grade 
Swiss cheese should get its 
holes or “eyes” naturally dur- 
ing curing. So-called “blind 
cheese,” without natural 
holes, is supposed to sell at 
a lower price. Not only have 
some manufacturers been 
faking holes, but they have 
also been slipping slices of 
holeless cheese between slices 
of the top-grade product in 
cellophane-wrapped packages 
sold in stores. 

The FDA has requested 
seizure of 2,700 pounds of 
“misbranded” Swiss cheese 
and plans a meeting with ma- 
jor producers “to put a stop 
to this form of consumer 
cheating.” 


Republican nominee. 
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‘Church Council Backs Health Care Vote 


Defends Endorsement 


Against AMA Attack 


The National Council of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. has 
defended its recent endorsement of the principle of financing health 


care for the aged through social 


security, declaring that religious 


bodies have a “responsibility for the state of community life.” 
The council—largest church federation in the nation, representing 


“34 Protestant orthodox denom-¢® 


inations with 40 million adherents 
—has come under fire from the 
* American Medical Association for 
jts resolution, adopted unanimous- 
ly by its highest governing body. 
Speaking for the AMA, Dr. W. 
W. Bauer labeled the pronounce- 
‘ment “high-handed,” and accused 
the church federation of engaging 
in “political jockeying.” Another 
medical association member ac- 
cused the church board of being 
“pink-tinged.” 

The Rev. William J. Villaume, 
executive director of the coun- 
cil’s Dept. of Social Welfare, said 
the action on the economics of 
medical care was taken because 
churches “not only have the 
right but also the duty” to ex- 
press judgments in “any area of 
life where moral, ethical or spir- 
itual values are involved.” 

At the same time Rev. Villaume 
described as “obviously exagger- 
’ ated” charges by the medical lobby 
that adoption of the Administra- 
tion-supported Anderson-King bill 
would lead to “socialized medi- 
cine,” and violate “the privacy of 
~ the examination room.” 
“Prepayment of health care via 
social security for the years of one’s 
“retirement is not ‘socialized medi- 
_ cine,” Rev. Villaume declared in 
~ an open letter to his AMA critics, 
_ and the proposed health care leg- 
islation, contrary to charges by the 
_ medical lobby, “expressly guaran- 
“tees freedom of choice of both 
~ physician and hospital.” 
“The council’s resolution pointed 
’ out that most persons over 65 can- 
not afford the high cost of adequate 
health care, and that “voluntary 
“health plans are unable to offer 
coverage for even a fraction of 
health care neéds at charges [the 
elderly] can possibly afford.” 


It declared that while it “is 


to be preferred” that health needs 
be met “without resort to gov- 
‘ernmental action,” the problem 
“can be met only by united, so- 
cially planned action.” 

Rev. Villaume said that two of 
the council’s sections—the Dept. 
of Social Welfare and the Dept. of 
Church & Economic Life—collab- 
orated in a study of the problem 
and in preparation of a draft state- 
ment which was discussed and re- 
vised at a series of subcommittee 
meetings. The revised statement 
was then mailed to the 376 mem- 
bers of the general committees of 
the two departments. 

It was subsequently adopted at 
regular meetings of the two depart- 
ments, Rev. Villaume said, without 
“one negative vote nor one absten- 
tion.” Later it was approved “with- 
out dissent or abstention” by the 
executive board of the Div. of 
Christian Life & Work, following 
a presentation by Dr. Roscoe P. 
Kandle, commissioner of health for 
the state of New Jersey, before its 
unanimous approval by the general 
board, highest governing body of 
the church federation. 

Rey. Villaume said the medical 
lobby’s “obviously exaggerated 
statements” attacking the medical 
care legislation “undermine the 
faith of the public in doctors.” 

At the same time, he ran the 
record of AMA opposition to so- 
cial legislation over the past 30 
years—including a 1930 attack on 
federal grants to aid states in re- 
ducing infant and maternal mortal- 
ity; Opposition in 1939 to old age 
and unemployment insurance; 1949 
opposition to inclusion of disability 
benefits under social security; and 
initial Opposition to voluntary 
health insurance—all of which the 
AMA tagged with the same “social- 
istic” label it has now applied to 
health care for the aged. 


Medical Group Ordered 
To Admit Physician 


Trenton, N. J.—The New Jersey Supreme Court has ruled that 
a county medical society violated public policy by barring a qualified 


‘ doctor from membership. 


The court ordered the Middlesex County Medical Society to 
- admit as an active member a licensed doctor who had received full 


medical training but was being 
denied admission because he had 
ot studied the full four years at 
_ a school accredited by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. 

To the medical society’s conten- 
tion that there is no “judicially 
enforceable right of admission to 
membership,” the court said: 


Major Role Seen 
F or New Party 


Oslo, Norway—A prediction that 
by the middle of the summer 
Canada will have a new political 
Party of the democratic left, with 
“union members participating, was 
made by Executive Vice Pres. 
Stanley Knowles of the Canadian 
Labor Congress in a speech to the 
20th congress of the Norwegian 
Federation of Trades Unions. 

Knowles, CLC fraternal delegate 
to the convention, said the new 
Party “can become one of the two 
Major parties in our country.” It 
means, he contended, that “sooner 
Or later we should form a govern- 
ment and thus be able to move on 
toward achieving the. ideals that 
Inspire the free labor movement 
in all parts of the world.” 


“When the county society en- 
gages in action which is desig- 
nated to advance medical science 
or elevate professional standards, 
it should and will be sympatheti- 
cally supported.” When its ac- 
tions have no relation to these 
objectives, it went on, “but run 
strongly counter to the public 
policy of our state and the true 
interests of justice, it should and 
will be stricken down.” 


The court said the county so- 
ciety “possesses a virtual monop- 
oly over the use of local hospital 
facilities” and by excluding the doc- 
tor from membership can “‘preclude 
him from successfully continuing 
his practice of obstetrics and sur- 
gery and to restrict patients who 
wish to engage him as an obstetri- 
cian or surgeon in their freedom 
of choice of physicians.” It con- 
tinued: 

“Public policy strongly dictates 
that this power should not be un- 
bridled but should be viewed judi- 
cially as a fiduciary power to be 
exercised in a reasonable and law- 
ful manner for the advancement of 
the interests of the medical profes- 
sion and the public generally.” 


security. 


PROPAGANDA BLAST by American Medical Association against 
legislation to provide health care for the aged under social security 
is displayed prominently in lobby of Baroness Erlanger Hospital 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. Hospital officials have refused to remove 
poster, which calls health measure “socialized medicine.” More 
than $5 million in federal, state and local funds have been 
poured into construction projects at the Chattanooga institution. 


Tax-Assisted Hospital 
Parrots AMA Dogma 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The facilities of a tax-supported hospital 
here have been appropriated to carry on the American Medical 
Association multi-million-dollar propaganda assault against legisla- 
tion which would finance health care for the aged under social 


Posted conspicuously in the lob- 
by of Baroness Erlanger Hospital 
is an AMA poster which at- 
tacks the Administration-backed 
Anderson-King bill as “socialized 
medicine.” 

The poster is the one the medical 
lobby has circulated widely among 
doctors, urging that it be posted in 
their waiting and consultation 
rooms to convince patients that 
the “doctor-patient relationship” 
would be destroyed by passage of 
the health care bill. 

The propaganda piece is be- 
ing displayed in Baroness Erlan- 
ger Hospital despite the fact that 
more than $5 million in federal, 
state and local tax funds have 
gone into three major construc- 
tion projects to enlarge its facili- 
ties. 

Of this amount, more than $2.3 
million has come from the federal 
government in direct grants under 
the Hill-Burton Act which helps 
subsidize hospital construction and 
expansion; $500,000 has came 
from the State of Tennessee; and 
the remaining $2.2 million has 
been raised through the sale of 
city and county bonds. 


The chairman of the hospital 
board of trustees, Roy McDonald, 
has rejected protests against the 
poster—similar in content to the 
AMA’s newspaper advertisements 
which’ have been denounced as 
“false and misleading” by Health, 
Education & Welfare Sec. Abra- 
ham A. Ribicoff and Sen. Clinton 
P. Anderson (D.-N. M.), one of 
the sponsors of the bill. 

McDonald, owner of a chain of 
Chattanooga grocery stores and 
owner and editor of the Chatta- 
nooga Free Press, has indicated 
the poster will remain on display 
despite the protests. 

Three major construction proj- 

ects—inchuding one begun in 
January of this year and sched- 
uled for completion early in 
1962—have been involved in 
the outpouring of federal, state 
and local tax funds for the hos- 
pital. 


' 


The first, a 104-bed addition, 
cost $1.7 million, of which $692,- 
000 came from Hill-Barton funds; 
$305,000 from the state; and 
$707,000 from city and county 
bonds. 

The second, a 66-bed addition 
costing $801,000, was made possi- 
ble through the use of $410,000 in 
federal funds and $189,000 in 
state grants. 

The current project, a 154-bed 
addition, will cost $2.5 million. 
The federal government is putting 
$1.25 million into this expansion, 
and the remaining $1.25 million 
will come from city and county 
bond issues. 


Labor Backs 
Proposal For 
Atomic Power 


The AFL-CIO has urged Con- 
gress to approve an Administration 
request for funds to equip the 
world’s largest atomic reactor, now 
being constructed at the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Hanford, 


| Wash., plant, to generate needed 


electric power for the Northwest. 

AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller, in a statement 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic’ 
Energy, said the dual-purpose re- 
actor would be an important step 
“toward the goal of breaking 
through the barrier to achieving 
nuclear electric power competitive 
in cost with conventional power.” 

When the reactor project got 
under way during the Eisenhower 
Administration, private power 
companies voiced strong opposi- 
tion to proposals to utilize the 
vast quantities of waste heat from 
the plutonium facilities to gen- 
erate electricity. 

The Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, backed by the 
AFL-CIO, successfully prodded the 
AEC to agree on a construction 
plan which would permit either 
plutonium production only or, 
through addition of electrical gen- 
erating features, would make the 
reactor a major source of electric 
power. : 

Biemiller told the committee that 
“labor is heartened by the affirma- 
tive approach . . . initiated by the 
new Administration” in requesting 
$95 million in supplemental funds 
to begin ordering electric power 
equipment. The present timetable 
calls for the ‘start of power pro- 
duction by October 1964. 

Biemiller strongly endorsed a 
provision of the bill which calls 
for the power to be marketed by 
the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bonneville Power 
Administration. He pointed out 
that industry and workers in the 
area have already been hurt by 
“brownouts” caused by inade- 
quate power from existing facili- 
ties. 

He said that the multi-purpose 
reactor “will hasten the day when 
an electric utility can make a deci- 
sion . . . as to whether it should 
plan its next power installation to 
be fueled by natural gas, coal, 


hydro or nuclear material.” 


Passage of FEPC Bill 


Assured in 


Illinois 


Springfield, Ill.—A state fair employment practices bill providing 
jail terms for violations has been passed by the Illinois Senate, virtu- 


ally assuring enactment. 
The House already has passed 


a stronger bill, which is expected 


to be dropped. In previous sessions, the House has consistently ap- 


proved FEPC legislation which the® 


Senate consistently killed. 

Five Republican senators. joined 
with 26 Democrats to pass the new 
bill. Lt.-Gov. Samuel H. Shapiro, 
who steered the legislation, worked 
out a compromise in a conference 
of Republican and Democratic lead- 
ers which made passage possible. 
The vote was 31 to 23, with 30 
votes needed to pass. 

The compromise provides that 
employers of 100 or more per- 
sons would be covered during the 
first two years, employes of 75 
or more in the second two years 
and employers of 50 or more 
thereafter. 

Of 90,000 employers in Illi- 
nois, only about 3,800 have at 
least 100 workers. About 7,800 
have 50 or more employes. 

Shapiro called the measure “a 
milestone of progress,” the Illinois 
State AFL-CIO supported the bill. 

Enactment would make Illinois 


the 21st state with an enforceable 
FEPC, the last northern industrial 
state to act. Attempts to pass such 
legislation have been made in every 
legislative session since 1947, 


The bill would create a Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Commission and 
give it $100,000 of state funds to 
operate. It would act on sworn 
complaints made within four 
months after an alleged offense. 
There would be investigation, an 
open hearing before the commis- 
sion or a hearing officer and a right 
of appeal to Circuit Court. Con- 
ciliation efforts could be followed 
by a directive. If an employer or 
labor union official refused to com- 
ply with a court order, he could 
be jailed for contempt. 

Five members of the commission 
would be appointed by the gover- 
nor, to serve without pay, but an 
executive director would be en- 
gaged for $15,000 a year. 
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Throwback in™ Florida. 
Aas WORKERS seeking to’ exercise their. right - 
organize into unions and bargain collectively stilt face firéatet 
' of shooting, physical violence and blacklisting; 

In a throwback to the dark ages of industrial relations sehere 
employers maintained arsenals and workers were slain as they 
fought for human dignity and a decent standard of living, the 
Cone Brothers Contracting Co.—Florida’s largest road-building 
firm—has been found guilty by a National Labor Relations Board! 


trial examiner of a long list of acts keyed to violence and threats 


_ against workers. 

The Cone case, in which the trial examiner cited among other 
acts threats to deal with strikers “like shooting at a covey of 
birds,” is not an isolated example, although by and large anti- 
union employers have fallen back on intricate legal maneuvering 
to frustrate organizing and bargaining. 

The Cone case reflects a different group of employers which is 
still not ready to accept trade unionism as an essential ingredient 
in a democratic society. Until all employers. understand that free, 
responsible, strong unions are vital to the nation’s survival and 
progress, there can be no meaningful industrial peace and stability. 


Histadrut’s Influence 


HE AMERICAN TRADE UNION movement’s historic dedi- 

cation to the creation and strengthening of free trade unions 

in all lands is based on the keystone principle that a democratic 
society can flourish only where there are free trade unions. 

From this approach has flowed aid from American iabor to 


Histadrut—the Israeli federation of labor—long before the creation | 7 p 
of the State of Israel. Histadrut’s dedication to the creation of a| 


social democracy has been instrumental in the flourishing democracy 
that is Israel today. 

Now, on its 40th anniversary, Histadrut is involved in turn 
in spreading the gospel of free trade unionism. With the aid of the 
AFL-CIO it has established the Afro-Asian Institute of Labor 
Studies in Tel Aviv to train labor leaders from the new nations 
of Asia and Africa in the methods and philosophy of free trade 
unionism. 

It is this extension of the ideals and ideas of free labor to all 
corners of the earth that is the ultimate answer to the totalitarian 
forces seeking to stamp out democracy and freedom in the new 
nations. 


The Church Unafraid 
t vee AMERICAN MEDICAL Association’s campaign to block 
legislation to provide health care for the aged has reached an 
almost incredible new low—an attack on the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. for endorsing the principle of 
financing such care through the social security system. 

To the credit of the church council, in the face of the demon- 
strated potency of the AMA and of its attempts to manipulate 
opinion, it has courageously replied by running the record on 
the AMA’s opposition to social legislation over the past 30 years. 
And it has underscored the basic point—that religious bodies 
have a “responsibility for the state of community life.” 

The AMA attack on the Anderson-King bill cannot stand the 
test of logic, fact or responsibility. To accuse the church federation 
of engaging in “political jockeying” because it opposed the AMA’s 
shallow position is to pull the medical profession down another 
notch in public esteem, a development unfair to most physicians. 
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Sales Tax vs. Income Tax: 


HEN GOY. JOHN PATTERSON of Ala- 
bama took the position that federal authori- 
ties had no right to come into his state to enforce 
federal law without an invitation from the state, 
he was taking an extreme “states’ rights” position. 
But the Alabama governor’s cry of “states’ rights” 
is symptomatic of what has been happening for 
many years—the use of the slogan to justify local 
defiance of the federal government and the con- 
stitution itself. 

Usually the “states’ righters” paint the federal 
government as a kind of foreign enemy that has 
imposed itself on the country, despite the fact 
that the federal government is entirely the creation 
of a free electorate. More than once members of 
Congress—themselves part of the federal govern- 
ment, with a powerful vote to determine what the 
federal government can and cannot do—have 
given us this picture of the very structure of which 
they are a part. 

The sincere belief that a great country like 
the United States can continue indefinitely to 
govern itself through a loose confederation of 
50 states, each fiercely and jealously determined 
to go its own way, is forgivable if not wae. 
standable. 

But what is unforgivable is the use of the 
“states’ rights” slogan as a gimmick to get your 
own way and to turn your back on “‘states’ rights” 
when it suits your purpose to do so. 

This is nothing new in American history. Crea- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
largely the result of this kind of “double-play” by 
19th Century railroad management. For half a 
century railroad companies had displayed the 
utmost arrogance in their operations, playing 
favorites, disregarding safety precautions, buying 
politicians right and left. As a result, more and 
more states began to regulate the operations of 
such railroads as crossed their boundaries. 


RAILROAD MANAGEMENT sstrongly_re- 
sented this state interference with their operations 
and complained to the courts bitterly. Eventually 
the Supreme Court upheld them and state regu- 
lation of interstate commerce was barred. Yet it 
was obvious that the railroads simply could not 
be trusted to regulate themselves and Congress 
stepped in, creating the Icc. 

Railroad management reacted instantly. It had 
said that the states had no right to regulate inter- 
state commerce, but now it no less protested 


against federal regulation. In the end, Congress 


Anguished Cry of States’ Rights 
Usually Originatesinthe Wallet 


had to strengthen the hand of the ICC in its long 
fight to keep the railroads under control. 

Then, only a few years ago, the railroads fought' 
strongly for federal ICC control over the railroad’ 
industry. The reason? Local and state bodies « 
need transportation and have fought against per- 
mitting the railroads to curtail or drop local pas-" 
senger service., The ICC was far more sympa- 
thetic to railroad demands for abandonment, and’ 
so this time railroad management was all for 
federal rather than state control. | — 

This cynical shifting from federal to state 

“rights” over any activity, depending upon per- 
sonal interests, can be duplicated | in many areas 
of American life. 


This is unauaie true when it comes to taxa- 


tion. Business organizations invariably favor — 
“states’ rights”. whenever the federal governs, 

ment understakes projects involving expendi-~ 
tures. The states and local communities should | 
carry out these projects, the Chamber of Com- - 
merce and the National Association of Manu-* 
facturers exclaim, 


The reason for their Scivdeilion is obvious. Stat 
and local taxation is regressive—that is, it takes 
the form of heavy sales taxes, which means that; 
the lower income btackets bear a disproportionate 
share of the burden. Federal taxation is mostly, 
based on incomé taxes+that is, it is progressive 
The higher the income the heavier: the burden,’ 

Senator Joseph S$: Clark (D-Pa:),: a wealthy 
man in his own' right; put his finger:on the issue 
recently in an’ address: before the 49th annual 
meeting of the U:S. ‘Chamber of Commerce in. 
Washington when he ‘said: ao shy 


“MANY OF THOSE who inveigh against the 
federal government are really not devotees of 
states’ rights as such; they are interested in the 
incidence of taxation, and they know that they 
fare better when needed services ‘are financed 
through local property taxes and state sales taxes: 
It is not that local | democracy is purer democracy, 
it is just cheaper—tor them.” 

The passion that so, frequently surrounds thé 
whole subject of. “states? rights” may not be pas- 
sion at all, Most Jikely | it stems from an evalua- 
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‘Morgan = Says: 


Free World Economic Planning 
ANew Weapon i in the Cold War 


By Edward P. Morgan 

(This column is exterptad; from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P, Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network. Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) = ae! 

EHIND THE SCENES, out of sight of the 
B ceremonial wreathed lanes, gut of earshot of 
the press briefings, and. in2a sense. out. “Of line as 


far as the public is concerned, a lot of things are ~ 


going on within the western alliance which in 
the end may have much more effect on western 
policy than the. . Kennedy- 
de Gaulle and: the. Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev » confer- 
ences. * 

One reason that ‘ten 
events have not emerged 
into clear view is that they: 
deal basically with eco- 
nomic problems which are 
enormously and -confus- 
ingly complicated. Anoth- 
ec reason is that. though’ 
in world affairs economic 
and political problems are » 
alliand always’ tangled up. 2b tohether, we have 
insisted on regarding our competition with the 
Communists primarily in military terms. This is 
an American national weakness which should be 

corrected without’ delay, and the corrections 
should begin at the White House ‘because the 
public, and for that matter Congress too, need 
urgently to understand the change of emphasis, 


The fact is that although we must remain 
militarily strong and maintain a striking power, 
including the terrible nuclear weapons, suffi- 
cient to deter big war, we can never successfully 
compete with the Communists until the western 
allies tackle their economic problems and grad- 
ually their political problems more in unison, 

Intelligent people in the Kennedy Administra- 
tion have known this for a long time and are 
aiming at this target. The trouble is that our aim 
is too easily deflected. When a crisis comes, we 
react—or so it looks on the surface—in classic 
terms of military defense. It is the tangible items 
of missiles or the more far-fetched one of moon 
shots which receive the biggest play and usually 
get the most sympathetic attention from Congress 
because through history man when threatened 
has reached for his rocks or his rifle, his bowie 
knife or his bombers. 

But now we have a new weapon of economic 
cooperation and planning. The difficulty is that 
we have not thought of this enough as an offensive 
weapon in the cold war, but rather as a defensive 


Washington Reports: 


tool to solve isolated problems. Gradually this 
concept is changing and it is in this framework 
that we would regard the biggest economic story 
in Europe these days, namely the earnest but 
agonizing preparations of the British to end their 
Commonwealth isolation and _parenthetically, 
maybe in a sense, end the Commonwealth as an 
economic entity and become an integral part of 
the European community. 


BEHIND THIS DEVELOPMENT, and tied 
to it, is a multitudinous bundle of other prob+ 
lems involving such things’ as Brazilian coffee, 
New Zealand’s butter and the political stability 
of the emerging African countries. For the first 
time on such a large’scale, the U.S. government 
is trying to look at these matters all as pieces 
in one mosaic—as fragments fitting into an over- 
all problem. 

Under-Sec. of State for Intl. Economic Affairs 
George Ball has been living in a suitcase for 
months with this problem, making the rounds of 
European capitals with his plans. He has had 
enough preliminary success so that a conference 
may be convened before the end of July on the 
subject of textiles. The trick is to secure expand- 
ing markets for the underdeveloped countries as 
they industrialize without grievously damaging the 
textile industries in developed countries—espe- 
cially our own. One answer—planned and. ap- 
proved long-range production. 

If and when the British join the Common 
Market, and they are moving inevitably if some- 
what apprehensively into it, there will be much 
more to it than scrawling their signature on the 
Treaty of Rome which calls for common tariff 
and other policies among the original signatories 
which are France, Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and Luxembourg. 


Former French African colonies can already 
freely export their tropical products such as coffee, 
cocoa and lumber to these inner six countries. 
Canadian wheat, Australian wool and New Zea- 
land butter would not enjoy such equal treatment 
if Britain, a vital preferential market to them now, 
joins the European Common Market. Moreover, 
Latin American exports like coffee already are 
hurting from Common Market protective tariffs. 
This weakens, not strengthens, the economy of 
the Western Hemisphere. 


What the U.S. hopes to do, and it is a colossal 
job, -is to help work out gradually a series of 
quota agreements and tariff compromises that 
will minimize the pain of adjustment. The goal 
—viable economies in Europe, Africa, Latin 
America and elsewhere whose own strength 
and stability will provide a_ resistance to 
Communism, 


Distressed Areas Aid Agency 


Plans Initial Loans in 6 Weeks 


eer LOANS BY the Area Redevelopment 
- Administration may be made within the next 
sik weeks, according to.the administrator of the 
office set up in the Dept. of Commerce following 
the passage of the authorization act. 

‘William Batt, Jr., the administrator, also said 
in an interview: on Washington Reports to the 
People, AFL-CIO public service educational pro- 
gram heard on 460 radio stations, that the ARA 


Plans to move carefully rather than with haste. 


“This is a long-term program,” he asserted. 
“The problems in these coal and railroad towns 
were long in developing and oer are not going 
to be solved overnight.” 

Seymour Wolfbein, deputy assistant Secretary 
of Labor and head of the new Office of Automa- 
tion & Manpower, said on the same program that 
the office—with the cooperation of government, 
labor, management and the schools—hopes to 

“minimize and even prevent the displacement that 
takes place when automation occurs.” 

Batt pointed out that in administering the Area 
Redevelopment Act “we don’t ‘want industries 
tunning from an area to take advantage of a labor 
surplus and. lower wages in another.” 


“We want soundly conceived, locally-based i Ps 


dustry or branch plants of expanding national 


industries to locate in these areas,” he added, 


WOLFBEIN GAVE examples of industries in 
which labor and management worked together to 
train workers for new jobs so that the installation 
of automated equipment would not result in job 
losses. He cited a contract between the Intl. 


Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and a com- i 


pany producing machinery to automate radio 
stations, : 


“The company agreed that for every piece of 


automated machinery sold, it would put 5 percent 
of the gross sales price into a fund to help workers 
displaced at the radio station,” he said. 

Wolfbein emphasized the department request 
to Congress for funds “for the training and re- 
training of workers and helping them relocate to 
jobs and areas of economic opportunity.” 


He said the bill was intended particularly to 
aid workers over 45, “the group hit hardest by 
automation.” Wolfbein added that the department 
is seeking “to beef up our employment service 
activities to make studies of areas of job oppor- 
tunities so we can advise, counsel with and guide 
people who get training,” so they won't be trained 


for non-existent jobs.” 
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THE NEW CHAIRMAN of the Republican National Cbinetitiee; 
Rep. William E. Miller of New York,'is on of the Young Turks 
who led ‘a revolt in 1959 against the long-time GOP leadership of 
former Speaker Joseph Martin and installed Rep. Charles A. Hal- 
leck of Indiana as House Republican floor leader. Martin seemed 
to many observers as both partisan and conservative, but clearly he 
wasn’t aggressive enough about it to suit many GOP members, and 
he got along somewhat too reasonably with his old friend, Dem- 
ocratic Speaker Sam Rayburn, and Miller helped throw him out. 

An oddity is that Martin himself used to be Republican Na- 
tional Committee chairman and he was generally accounted to be 
shrewd and pragmatic. “Pragmatic” is also - word for Miller, 
if the record can be trusted. — 

Miller and Halleck did not move t6 oust Martin from the party 
leadership until they were sure they had the votes. And the word 
is that Miller as National Committee chairman, although a strong 
supporter of Vice Pres. Nixon in the GOP nominating convention of 
1960, is now totally neutral as between Nixon, Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller of New York and Sen. Barry Goldwater of Arizona for, 1964. 
_ He says he thinks that Rockefeller and Goldwater, in fact, are 
not so totally opposed in political philosophy as to preclude the 
possibility of a Republican ticket for the. presidency and vice 
presidency in 1964 that would include both: of them. 

‘ .* * . See ee Be , 
WHATEVER THE INTERESTING speculations raised by this 
bit of conjuring, it seems perfectly possible that Miller will have | 
the good fortune to preside over the committee during an election in 
which the Republican Party may Pick < e a —— House seats 
to add to the 21 they gained, net, in 1960. 

The 1962 election is an offyear contest, and the tie i out of 
power nationally has nearly always been able to capitalize on 
accumulated dissatisfactions with the Administration to score 
some gains. Only one time in this century, indeed, has the party 
that held the White House won more House ‘and Senate seats in 
an offyear election than it had in the presidential year—and 
this was in 1934, after the first two years of the New Deal. 


A failure of the Republicans to gain marginal House seats next 
year would have to be put down as something of an upset. The 
situation is pleasant for Miller to contemplate, however much it 
may seem to the Kennedy Administration to jeopardize its already 
thin margins in the House for domestic and foreign programs that 
should have been passed years ago. 

* 7 os 

AN EVEN MORE interesting fact is that the GOP’s political 
command has been demonstrating since the election that it is 
vigorous, aggressive and more imaginative than for many years. 

It has done a highly skillful job at spreading the insinuation that 
Democratic “bosses” in the “big cities” counted Nixon out last 
November. It hasn’t explained how it happened that the suburban 
vote around many large cities—which presumably is not “boss” 
controlled—jumped sharply toward the Democratic ticket, nor how 
the Democratic city “bosses,” if they are such experts at vote frauds, 
failed to carry their wards for Gov. Stevenson over Pres. Eisenhower 
in 1956, but the innuendo of fraud in 1960 has been planted. 

Still, the old Guard Republicans are losing some votes from 
their once-solid ranks on Capitol Hill. Pres. Kennedy has suc- 
ceeded in detaching a significant number of GOP members to 
vote for his minimum wage and depressed areas bills, and pre- 
sumably will detach more in the House for the school bill. 


Another factor Miller must deal with as chairman is the hard 
truth that from the GOP Leadership Conference in Congress the 
spokesmen are Halleck and Sen. Everett McKinley Dirksen of 
Illinois—the “Ev and Charlie” of a television show that sounds 
as Old Guardish as anything from 20 years ago. It somehow seems 
fitting that Ev and Charlie perform in the Old Supreme Court 
Chamber, where in 1850 an Old Guardish court handed down the 
Dred Scott decision upholding slavery throughout the nation. 


JOBS FOR THE JOBLESS i is the objective of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, whose administrator is William Batt, Jr., left, 
and the Office of Automation & Manpower, whose head is Seymour 
Wolfbein, deputy assistant Secretary of Labor. These heads of 
new federal agencies were interviewed ‘on'Washington Reports to 
the spars sn AFL-CIO public service - radio. pgrent. 
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How to Buy: 


Gyp Food Freezer Promotions 
Now Aimed at Worker Families 


By Sidney Margolius 


HE PLAIN-SPEAKING new chairman of 

the Federal Trade Commission, Paul Rand 
Dixon, warns that freezer-plan promotions are 
springing up again, and on an alarming scale. 
These plans promise to supply a freezer and all 
your food at a price as tempting as it is false; 
for example, all the 
food for a family of 
four, including pay- 
ments on the’ freez-' 
er itself, for less 
than $13 a week. 

What’s most dan- 
gerous is that this 
new resurgence of 
freezer plans seems 
to be aimed directly 
at working families. 
In Illinois, one pro- 
moter even adver- 
tised himself as the 
“working man’s 
friend.” 

The “working man’s friend” proved to be a 
treacherous chum indeed. A group of families 
snared by this promotion appealed to the AFL- 
CIO to warn others. Here’s how they were fooled: 

@ The “plan” advertised that the families 
would get their food at 51 cents a pound. But 
the packages were delivered with no weights 
marked. The farailies never did know how much 
food was delivered. 

@ The salesmen explained the freezer would 
cost only about 95 cents a month to operate. But 
the families say the electricity cost proved to be 
closer to $3 a month. 

@ The families were told they would save 
enough on their food over two years to pay for 
the freezer. They were told they would be 
charged “wholesale” prices. “But as nearly as we 
can figure it,” they reported, “we were paying 


~ retail prices.” 


The irony of this new development is that the 
public was warned repeatedly against exaggerated 
claims several years ago when the food plans first 
sprang up. At that time the FTC and state law- 
enforcement agencies finally stopped exaggerated 
claims of savings, although not until much finan- 
cial harm had been done to a lot of families who 
could least afford it. 


ONE OF THE EXTRA COSTS the freezer- 
plan promoters tend to hide is the finance charge, 


From Soup to Nonsense: 


Katie Breaks into Print, Thanks (one family in 12 nationally) would “profit” from inflation. Theit 


one investigation found. Often the buyer is asked 
to sign separate contracts—one for the freezer 
and the other for food supplies. The promoter 


generally turns over the contract for the freezer! 


to a bank or finance company. The finance 
charges are then added to the cost. If the plan 
folds up, or you yourself decide it is not worth- 
while, you must continue to pay the installments 
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to the bank or finance company. eae 
Freezers available from regular retailers with- % 0s 
out any food-plan tie-up are cheaper this year; in Sic 
fact, some models are running $15-20 below last Rca 
year’s prices. But can even a freezer bought at Tike’ 
a reasonable price without any misrepresentation “Syeis: 
ae ee CERTIFICATE OF MERIT for work as a member of the labor i 
A : wor a mq 
Bisnis dx dheyrogael wiatien ania mission to the U.S. Small Scale Industries Exhibition in Colombo, pet 
it can be a money-saver for a large family if the Ceylon, was presented to James F. Turner (left), fair practices die} ma 
family really. works at the economy possibilities. | '°Ctor for the Rubber Workers, by George Lodge, assistant secre. fj » all 
F | b 600- d tary of labor for international affairs. Lodge will be succeeded this B ». dec 
Se ee eee pounc’ | summer by George L-P Weaver, formerly an aide with the Int — © Pr 
poe + otge ‘tanta | wins ae : Pete: Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers and now a special J a 
$48 on such a purchase on 24-month installments, assistant to Sec. of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. ated op’ 
a true interest rate of 15 percent a year. Here, wi i % wo 
then, are the annual saat tk wail and using University Survey: Ag 
this freezer: ra ou . 
Lbs. Stored te) 
= sored « | Studies Show Family] 
600 1,200 tw 
Depreciation (15-year life A t Oft S t in 
ce) $23.20 $23.20 sse Ss en Can ve 
Interest on investment at 3% .. 9.00 9.00| @ TUDIES OF THE PERSONAL WEALTH of American fam § ©) 
Repairs, at 2% of cost ..... 6.00 6.00 lies, made by the University of Michigan Survey Center since § “ur 
Power, at 2¥2c per kwh .... 20.00 = 21.25| 1946 show that one family in three (32 percent) has very limited it! 
Packaging, at 2c per lb. ..... 12.00 24.00/ financial assets. 
These families have less than $1,000 in personal savings, govern ~ «™* 
Annual Cost ........ $70.20 $83.45 |ment bonds, corporate stock, real estate, unincorporated businesses, w 
Cost per Ib. ........ 11.8¢ -07c|or personal equity in their home or farm (market value ‘Tess oe 
These figures demonstrate that: mortgage debt). ing 
@ If you use a freezer only occasionally or} At the other extreme, one family in 10 has total assets worth box 
below its capacity, costs cancel the potential sav-|More than $25,000. An additional one family in five owns asses B -° ' 
ings. worth $10,000 to $25,000. mi 
@ A large family that can turn over the con-| _ Except for very high income families, the center reports, the = 
tents of a 600-pound freezer twice a year or more| total assets of most families approximately equal their annual “ 
may be able to save money. income. In other words, a family earning approximately $7,000 : 
If a freezer does have money-saving possibil- income will have about that much accumulated in savings ac- - 
ities for your family, a large one pyramids the counts, quesmnmpeat bende, omy is Sex graced and o to 
savings at little extra cost. The data is summarized in a new center publication, “1960 = 
Otherwise, a combination refrigerator-freezer Survey ot Co ——— —— f h r. Th we 
(they’re sale-priced in June and July) will give Divesicaion .eneets Se Ser rom commen, sowever. -@ a 
you some of the advantages of a freezer without |! majority of families with small or modest assets have their savings B 4;, 
the expense of a separate large appliance. in - uly ove or two types of assets. day he 7 
Secs, taes thi Std anette imilarly, among wealthy families, investments tend to be com un 
centrated in one or two types of assets, such as corporate stock, ' 
unincorporated businesses, real estate, or personal savings. How ® “ta 


To Her Flair for Letter-Writing 


By Jane Goodsell 


F MY DAUGHTER KATIE ever becomes 
famous (Secretary of State, maybe, or the 
first woman to reach the moon) I know what I’m 
going to do. I shall publish a volume of her 
collected letters. 

Katie has been writing notes to me since she 

was six (she’s now 
13) and I’ve tucked 
them away just in . 
case Simon & 
Schuster might be 
interested at some 
later date. Even if 
this doesn’t happen, 
I wouldn’t part 
with those letters 
for a million—well, 
anyway, they beat 
bronzed baby shoes 
for putting a lump 
in my throat. 

“Dear Mommy 
I lu you. Luv 
Katie.” 

“Dear Santa, Ive been a good girl and for 
Crismas I wuld like a bed for my doll and a bib 
and some shoes and pants for my doll and a little 
hat and some dipers that will stay up and some 
socks and a little dress for my doll and some 
skates for me and that is all exept for a kitty. 
Love, Katie.” ; 


“Dear Mommy, my tooth came out. Please 
tell the fairy. Tell her to leave the dime right 
by the tooth. Tell her not to take the tooth 
away because I want to take the tooth to school. 
Tell her to be sure to remember the dime. 
Love, Katie.” 

“Happy Valentine’s Day to 
Mommy who is happy and gay 
And I would not say her temper 
Was bad all day.” 


“HAPPY BIRTHDAY MOMMY! Don’t feel 
bad because you are old. Lots of people are older 


than you are.’ 


“Dear Mommy, I’m sorry I got mad. Don’t say 
anything about this letter to anybody. Even me. 


Love, Katie.” 


“Dear Mommy, it is just neat at camp. I get 
to sleep in the top bunk till Wendesday and 
guess what? We go swimming twice a day. My 
concilor’s name is Miss Limp and she is quite 
nice, I live in piglet. I forgot my toothbrush 
so I am using my finger which works fine. I 
miss you very much, Can I stay two more 
weeks? I am making you a beaded bookmark. 
Love, Katie. 


“Dear Santa, I would like a party dress in case 
I get asked to a dance and a bra and some seam- 
less nylons and some lacy slips and an electric 
hair dryer and a great big boitle of Indiscreet. 


Love, Katie.” _ 


ever, most of these families also have a large equity in their homes 
ONLY ONE FAMILY in six among those with substantial assets 


investments in stock and real estate substantially exceed savings.il 


1) 

banks, government bonds, and other liquid assets. we 
There is some relationship between ownership of common stock fa 
and the expectation of price increases over the next few years, the § »w 
center notes. But this relationship is not strong. he 
“It is not true that people who expect inflation distribute theit of 
investments in an inflation-proof way, while those who expect of 
stable prices invest primarily in liquid assets,” the report notes. is 
While most families do not invest in a wide range of assets, they : 
also avoid putting all their financial eggs in one basket. Even thow § » 
whose assets are most exposed to the threat of inflation are partly 
or entirely protected against it through continued investment in theit 
homes, the SRC observes. 
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‘Briefing Session’: 


Farm Experts Clash 


j.On Kennedy Goals: 


= PNOricias of two" Tarin « “groups clashed sharply over the Kennedy 


inistration’s: ‘omnibus farm program during “Briefing Session,” 


public affairstelevision program co-produced by the AFL-CIO 
the National Educational Television & Radio Center. 


SS 


According to: Marvin: L<.McLain, assistant legislative director of | 


Ba Farm Bureau ‘ Federation, the? 


poniedy program would lead -to 


oe consumer prices and exces- 


| avecovernment regulation. Wesley 

Mecune, director. -of public rela- 
os for the National Farmers Un- 
‘spircalled the Administration pro- 


: a “constructive and compre- 
= approach”.that would: re- 


the trend of. declining farm 
mmrome. 

‘The Kennedy plan proposes 

g under federal ‘quotas, 
:market orders and price supports 
gil crops that farmer committees 

. decide need regulation. It also 

- proposes easier credit for farm 
modernization and extension of 

” the Food for Peace program. In 
operation, committees of farmers — 
would consult with the Dept. of 

Agriculture and work out pro- 

grams of control for particular 

crops. The programs would then 
be submitted to a referendum of 
‘all farmers and, if passed by a 

two-thirds majority, would go 

into effect barring a congressional 

veto. 

“McLain called this ‘procedure 
“unconstitutional” and asserted that 
it bypassed Congress. 

“A good Democratic senator told 

me,” he said, “that if this bill 
passed they would just fold up and 
go home. What is the use of tax- 
‘payers paying their way in Wash- 
ington if you are. going to let some- 
body else write the ticket?” 
’ “This senator is certainly badly 
mistaken about his function and 
should’ have read. a. civics book 
before he came to Washington,” 
McCune retorted. 

He said that the Secretary of 
Agriculture now has the authority 
to.start price support programs on 
various crops without going to Con- 
press. 

“This program actually restricts 
him somewhat,” he said. At pres- 
ent, only a few feed grains are 
under government supports. 
‘McLain, former assistant secre- 
‘tary of agriculture in the Eisen- 
hower Administration, blames gov- 
ernment controls for much of the 
Present agricultural problem. 

“The government has messed up 
‘in many areas where guarantees 
were put in during the war and 
farmers, then, did things that they 
»would not have done otherwise,” 
he said. “The farmers are the goats 
of this deal.” 

McCune, an Agriculture Dept. 
official during the Truman Admin- 
istration, again disagreed. 

“They [the Republicans] took 
programs that were sound, which 
gave the farmer a device for ad- 
justing his supply to his demand 
in return for a fair price and 
broke the price support level 
down,” he maintained. “That 
merely induced larger produc- 

» larger surpluses, and lower 
prices.” 

Taking note of their differences 
sand those of other farm organiza- 

Ss, the program moderator, Ed- 


Us. Employe Unions 
ndorsed in Oregon 


Salem, Ore.—The Oregon legis- 
lature has asked Congress to pass 
@ union recognition bill for federal 
employes, 

The joint memorial pointed out 
that federal workers lack the pro- 
tection of labor laws and union 
contracts, including procedures for 
adjustment of grievances. 

Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) in- 
serted the memorial in the Con- 
gtessional Record. 


ward P. Morgan, asked McLain 
and McCune to explain the exist- 
ence-of the separate farm groups. 


MeLain said differences of opin- | i 


‘ion over the extent of government 
‘control of ‘production account for 


the.disunity. McCune answered by 
asking another question: “Why are 
there so many different religious 
denominations?” 


FARM ORGANIZATION officials split over Kennedy farm pro- 
gram. Panelists. Marvin L. McLain of the Farm Bureau Federation, 
left, and Wesley McCune of the National Farmers Union discuss 
the problems of American agriculture on “Briefing Session.” 


Goldberg to 
Appear on 


: \Briefing Panel 


Sec. of Labor Arthur J. -Gold- 


: berg will be one of the guests on 
<}the next program in the series, 


“Briefing Session.” 
With him on the panel will be 


:|Edgar Kaiser, chairman of the 


board for Kaiser Industries Corp. 
The elder of Henry Kaiser’s two 
sons, Edgar Kaiser directs a $1.8 
billion world-wide industry. 
Goldberg and Kaiser will dis- 
cuss the problems and oppor- 
tunities that automation has 
brought. The program’s title is 
“Automation — Peril or Prog- 
_ Tess?” ; 
Washington news analyst Ed- 
ward P. Morgan is the moderator, 


24 More TV Stations Throughout Nation 
Schedule ‘Briefing Session’ Program Series 


Twenty-four new television stations have been added to the list] CITY STATION TIME 
of those carving “Brcing Sesion.” the public ais PE og Angeles, Calf, ......KTLA (6)... Satrday, 10 pm. 
vision & Radio Center. Los Angeles and San Diego, Calif., are the |Louisville, Ky. ........ WFPK (15)... .Monday, 3 p.m. 
largest cities among these new broadcast outlets. The complete WHAS (11)... .Saturday, 4:30 p.m, 
list is shown below with the latest additions in bold type: Madison, Wit. ....0.005% WHA (21)....Wednesday, 7:30 p.m. 
CITY STATION TIME Memphis, Tenn, ....... WKNO (10)... . Tuesday, 9 p.m. 
Akron, O. ...........WAKR (49)... .Sunday, 4:30 p.m. iat el. a ie ipo si 
Pee Mi Wen sncs ood WAST (13)....Sunday, 12:30 pm.) 0 7 CUT eo ‘ 1 ee 
Albuquerque, N. M. ....KNME (5)... Monday, aa oe be aes — , yen 
Frida 6 p.m. : : 
Andalusia, Ala. ........ WAIQ (2)... has, 6 0m ee “eo seeceees pe a ha = poner vid fy 
Adens, Ge. o6.605065 WGTV (9)....Wednesday, 7:30pm.) P+ +: ae ile 
Atlanta, Ga. .......... WETV (30)....Wednesday, 8 p.m. wast hg “4 she aahs ia aa ae i pea , bojohe ns 
Baton Rouge, La. ...... WBRZ (2)....Saturday, Check time Pea nT oe rated. : mee a 
Binghamton, N. Y. .....WINR (40).... Check local listing| SPN? VY +++ +--+ ++" hindi tad i YS’ 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... WBIQ (10). ...Monday, 6p.m. |Norman, Okla. ........ KETA (13)....Wednesday, 7:30 p.m, 
Boston, Mass. ........ WGBH (2)... —— : Be Se: Wane ee ee WMUB (14)....Tuesday, 7 p.m. 
unday, :30 p.m.|,). ; ; : 
Buffalo, N. Y. ........ WNED (17)....Monday, 9 p.m. on ade — “e 5 oy aa : ny 
Chapel Hill, N.C. ..... WUNC (4)....Wednesday, 8:30 p.m. Sas a eka « KOAP (10) eee, ip: 
Chattanooga, Tenn. ....WTVC (9)....Sunday, 2 p.m. ee. 2a aha Friday, "8:30 p.m, 
Chicago, Ill, ......... WTTW (11)....Monday, 8:30 p.m./| Pueblo, Colo. .......... KCSJ (5)....Sunday, 4:30 p.m. 
Cincinnats,. Ou... .ckese% WCET (48)....Tuesday, 9:30 p.m.| Richmond, Va. ........ WTVR (6)....Sunday, 11 a.m. 
Columbus, O. ......... WOSU (34)....Monday, 9p.m. | Rochester, N. Y. ....... WROC (5)....Sunday, 4:30 p.m. 
Corvallis, Ore. ........ KOAC (7)....Monday, 8p.m. |Rockford, Il. ......... WREX (13)....Sunday, 11am, 
EN CYR eee eee KERA: (43). 2. pn a Ractannaste ; CP +p ants ce O. :: See. "ee 
Rede. gen 5 2 es eke. :. tick hak ee .. SOED.. 3c... So 
San Angelo, Tex. ...... KCTY (8)....Tuesday, 6:30 p.m. 
Denver, Colo. ......... KRMA (6)....Monday, 8 p.m. (ALT,) 
Des Moines, Ia. .......% KDPS (11)....Tuesday, 9:30 p.m.|San Antonio, Tex. ..... KONO (12)... .Sunday, 9 a.m. 
Detroit, “Wich: 26 <.socas WTVS (56)....Wednesday, 9 p.m. San Diego, Calif. ....... XETV (6)....Sunday,. 12:30 p.m, 
k WW (4)... .Sunday, 11 a.m. San Francisco, Calif. ...KQED (9)....Wednesday, 9 p.m. 
ijrguidicne alee aedial WR 2 NN GPM dee ree coe... KNTV (11)....Sunday, | 3 p.m. 
PAN OR oe aan: i 2 Se eee Waiheke ose. KCTS (9)....Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
NS eT ee WSEE (35)....Saturday, 11am, {South Bend, Ind. ....... WSBT (22)....Saturday, 4 p.m. 
Evansville, Ind. ....... WIVW (7)....Sunday, 11:45 a.m,| Springfield, Mass. ...... WWLP (22)....Sunday, =: 12:30 p.m. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. ...... . .WKIG (33)... .Sunday, 2 p.m. Springfield, Mo. ........ KYTV (3)... .Saturday, 4 p.m. 
Gainesville, Fla. ....... WUFT (5)....Wednesday, 8:30 p.m.|St. Louis, Mo. ......... KETC (9)....Thursday, 9 p.m. 
Friday, 9:30 p.m.|St. Paul, Minn. ........ KTCA (2)....Friday, 10 p.m. 
Green Bay, Wis. ....... WLUK (11)....Sunday, 2:30 p.m.|Tacoma, Wash. ... ...+.KPEC (56)....Thursday, 8 p.m. 
Greenville, S.C. ....... WFBC (4)....Sunday, 2p.m. |Tallahassee, Fla. ....... WFSU (11)....Monday, 8 p.m. 
Hartford, Conn. .......WHNB (30)... .Sunday, 11:30 a.m. Friday, 12:30 p.m, 
Harrisburg, Pa. .........WHP (55)....Sunday, ° 6:30 p.m.| Tampa, Fla. ..........WEDU (3)... wae ot p - 
Houston, Tex. ......++-RUMYT (8)... pea hr Terre Haute, Ind. ...... WTHI (10)....Sunday, 11:30 a.m, 
Huntington, W. Va. ....WHTN (13)... .Sunday, 11 am,| Loledo, O. ..2.eceeeess WGTE (30)... .Tuesday, 2:30 p.m, 
Indianapolis, Ind. .......WISH (8)... .Sunday, 4:30 p.m. TURGEON. ATS ois 6 iy ek os KUAT (6)....Monday, 9 p.m, 
Jackson, Miss. .........WJTV (12).... | Check local listing| Tulsa, Okla. .......... KQED (11)....Wednesday, 7:30 p.m, 
Jacksonville, Fla. .......WJCT (7)....Wednesday, 9:30 p.m,| Urbana, Ill. ..,........WILL (12)....Wednesday, 9 p.m. 
Johnstown, Pa. ........WJAC (6)....Sunday, 5:30 p.m. Utica, N.Y. ..+-...++-- WKTV (2)... .Sunday, 5 p.m. 
Laredo, Tex. ....... ...KGNS (8)....Saturday, Check time Washington, D.C. ...... WTTG (5)....Sunday, 12 noon 
Lexington, Ky. ........ WLEX (18)....Saturday, 10:30 a.m,| West Palm Beach, Fla. ..WEAT (12)....Sunday, = 12 noon. . 
Lima, O. ..... ..eee++-WIMA (35)... .Sunday, 12:30 p.m. Wheeling, West Va. ..WTRF (7)....Sunday, 11:30 a.m, 
Lincoln, Neb. ......... KUON (12)....Monday, 9pm, |Wichita, Kan. ..........KAKE (10)....Sunday, = 3 p.m. 
Friday, 7:30 p.m. | Youngstown, O. .......WKBN (27)... .Sunday, 4 p.m. 
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Rubber Tutor 
Settles with 
od Big Firm 


New York—A three-year con- 
tract with wage increases and other 
benefits for 25,000 workers in 18 
plants has been agreed to by ne- 
gotiators for the Rubber Workers 
‘and the United States Rubber Co. 

Subject to membership ratifica- 
tion, the new contract follows the 
outline of agreements recently 
reached with two other members 


of the industry’s “Big Four” com- |: 


panies—Goodyear and Firestone. 
ap agpowrens for 14,000 workers at 
F, Goodrich plants are continu 


wie 
The U.S. Rubber - pect pro- 
vides wage increases of 7.5 cents 
an hour effective June 5, 1961, 
and another 7 cents on June 1, 
1962, for workers in tire plants 
at Detroit, Indianapolis, Los An- 
geles, Chicopee Falls, Mass., and 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

Employes of 13 diversified prod- 
ucts plants get 3.5 cents more this 
year and an additional 4 cents next 
year. Non-tire plants are in Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Mishawaka and 
Washington, Ind., North Bergen, 
N. J., Santa Ana, Calif.; Provi- 
dence, R. I., Passaic, N. J., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. (3 plants), Woonsocket, 
R. I., and Painesville, O. 

Besides more money, the new 
contract allows workers to draw 
improved supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits, calls for an eighth 
paid holiday per year, and has spe- 
cial provisions for job protection 
and grievance procedure. 


Court Reopens 
Beck Tax Case 


San Francisco—The 9th U.S. 
Court of Appeals has granted a 
Justice Dept. request to reopen 
arguments in the conviction of for- 
mer Teamster Pres. Dave Beck on 
charges of income tax evasion. 

Beck currently is appealing a 
five-year jail sentence and a $60,- 
000 fine imposed for failure to pay 
taxes on funds allegedly weseuens 
from the union. 

The government’s eis to re- 
open the case stemmed from a 
Supreme Court decision in the case 
of Eugene C. (Jimmie) James, 
former secretary-treasurer of the 
expelled Laundry Workers. The 
court ruled that embezzled funds 
were taxable, but said that a 15- 
year-old decision casting doubt on 
this issue prevented conviction in 
cases during the interim. 

Hearings in the Beck case were 
set for June 15. 


Peace Corps Tapes 
Available to Unions 


Copies of two tape record- 
ings featuring discussions of 
labor’s role in the Peace 
Corps proposed by Pres. 
John F. Kennedy are avail- 
able to local unions and cen- 
tral bodies for use in mem- 
bership meetings. 

The tape recordings— 
which run approximately 13 
minutes each—feature Sen. 
‘Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.), Communications 
Workers Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne, Pres. C. J. Haggerty 
of the AFL-CIO Building & 
Construction Trades Dept., 


nery, AFL-CIO Radio, 815 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Further in- 
formation on labor participa- - 
tion in the corps is available 
through Pollak, who may be 
reached either at AFL-CIO 
headquarters or the Peace 
Corps. 


AMERICA IS IN MIDST of a civil rights revolution and labor is 
a major force leading it, Dir. Boris Shishkin (left) of AFL-CIO 
Dept. of Civil Rights tells session of Jewish Labor Committee’s 
civil rights conference at Unity House, Pa. Other panelists, left to 
right, are Sec. Morris Iushewitz of New York City Central Labor 
Council; Sara Fredgant of Clothing Workers and Executive Dir. 
John Field of President’s Committee on Equal Employment 


Opportunity. 


F| ards the world over. 


Big Role for Unionists 
Seen in Peace Corps 


Trade unionists can play a major role in the work of the Peace 
Corps in the newly emerging nations of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, three AFL-CIO advisers to the corps and Sen. Hubert H 
Humphrey (D-Minn.), chief Senate sponsor of the Administration’s 
Peace Corps legislation, have agreed. 


The contribution in skills and? 
maturity which unionists can make 
in this area was discussed on the 
AFL-CIO public service radio pro- 
gram, “As We-See It,” by Hum- 
phrey; AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph 
A. Beirne, president of the Com- 
munications Workers; Pres. C. J. 
Haggerty of the Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept.; and Harry 
Pollak of the federation’s Dept. of 
Intl. Affairs, labor’s liaison with 
the corps. 


In the two-part broadcast, 
Humphrey emphasized that while 
the Kennedy Administration 
wants “the pep, vitality, enthusi- 
asm and imagination of young 
people,” the Peace Corps “is not 
merely a youth project.” 


“We also need maturity; we need 
experience,” he continued adding 
that unionists with “a vast amount 
of experience in union organization 
and the leadership of local unions 
+ « + are equipped to be directors, 
group leaders or staff leaders for 
teams of Peace Corps personnei.” 


‘Important? Role Wanted 

Haggerty, who with Beirne serves 
on the National Advisory Council 
of .the Peace Corps, emphasized 
that labor “wants to play an im- 
portant role in this worldwide proj- 
ect.” He expressed the hope that 
as programs begin to emerge “we 
will be able to have a greater part 
in the program, not just on the na- 
tional but on the local levels as 
well”. :-- 

Thousands of union members, 
the BCTD president said, “would 
love to be in the program . . . and 
make a contribution to it.” 

Beirne declared that in addi- 
tion to college students, the 
Peace Corps needs “dedicated 
people” like “the retired worker 
who has spent a lifetime building 
his community, building his 
home, building his family and 


brought America to the high pin- 
nacle of success it has.” 

The CWA president pointed out 
that his union, in cooperation with 
the Postal, Telephone & Telegraph 
Intl., has worked for the past two 
years on a special project in Ecua- 
dor. This project, he said, made 
it clear that in order to aid the 
underdeveloped nations, Peace 
Corps members will be subjected 
to physical hardships and there- 
fore “need the tough stuff of the 
early pioneers of America.” 


‘Greater Appreciation’ 
Pollak, who was assigned by 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany on 
a two-day-a-week schedule at the 
Peace Corps, reported “a greater 
appreciation” among the leaders 
there of the role which labor can 
play. 

Unionists, he said, “want the 
basic facts” about the programs 
which are contemplated. “They 
are not satisfied in getting a gen- 
eral request to go abroad,” Pol- 
lak emphasized; “they want to 
know specifically” what they are 
expected to do. 

Humphrey, a long-time supporter 
of an Overseas program similar to 
the Peace Corps, pointed out that 
since labor understands organiza- 
tion “its personnel in the Peace 
Corps could play a part in the or- 
ganization of voluntary groups in 
the host countries.” . While “vol- 
untarism is a part of the American 
pattern of life,” the senator said, 
“regrettably, it is not so much a 
Pers. Of many ote anene 8 the 
world,” 


Apprenticeship Plan 
Negotiated by UTW 


Newark, Del.—A four-year ap- 
prenticeship program for tool and 
die makers has been negotiated by 
the United Textile Workers and the 
Continental Diamond Fibre Co., 


i}the general discussion that will 


.| tempting to regiment the workers 


ILO Meet Stresses : 
Basic Human Rights 


‘| Geneva, Switzerland—Worker, government and employer de. 
gates of the 97-nation Intl. Labor Organization are meeting her 
in its 45th Intl. Labor Conference to promote better living stand. 


A 118-page report by David A. Morse, the ILO director ccnallk 


on labor relations is the subject of 


continue through the three-week 
session while commitiees hammer 
out new international standards, on 
hours of work, housing and_ the 
other technical questions. 

Shorter working hours, improved 
worker housing, and employment 
problems and policies are some of 
the wideranging items on _ the 
agenda. 


Rudy Faupl of the Machinists 
is again the U.S. worker delegate, 
backed by a seven-member dele- 
gation from the AFL-CIO or its 
affiliated unions, serving as ad- 
visers. 

“A satisfactory labor relations 
system is one which furthers re- 
spect for fundamental human 
rights,” Morse, a former U.S. as- 
sistant secretary of labor, said in 
his report. 

He listed these rights as: “The 
freedom of labor, freedom of as- 
sembly and association, free choice 
of work and satisfying conditions 
of work.” 

Cites Red China 

Morse pointed an accusing finger 

at Communist China to illustrate 


collective way of life can backfire. 


Red China has gone further with 
its “people’s communes” in at- 


than any other Communist coun- 
try, he said. But the Chinese Jead- 
ers have had to admit that they 
have met resistance and even 
“sabotage,” he added. 


“However spectacular may ap- 
pear the advantages from a sys- 
tem founded on coercion,” the 
ILO official said, “the sense of 
responsibility and initiative of 
the individual will always be 
sapped, whereas these latter 


4 


how the forcing of workers into a} 


qualities are essential for a spirit 


of. progress and the desire .to 
strive for a better future and 
must be present if real and last. 
ing progress is to be achieved.” 


Workers will no longer accep 
any economic. policy unless. “it 
satisfies or sets out to satisfy human 
needs: and the desire for social 
advancement,” Morse emphasized, 

“Labor relations in the years t 
come will involve continuing prob. 
lems of adjustment to changes. in 
the technical and economic orgap. 
ization of production, and ‘of 
equitable distribution of the fruits 
of economic progress,” he warned, 


Leadership’ Urged 


“A new burst of creative energy 
and imagination is needed,” he 
said in an appeal to the delegates 
to lead in working out “responsible 
patterns for future labor relation 
in a changing world society.” 

The conference was preceded by 
a two-day meeting of the ILO: 
Governing Body at which it Wa 
decided to appoint a committee to 
investigate a complaint by Ghana 
against Portugal. _ 


Ghana asked the ILO to deter 
mine if Portugal has effectively 
abolished forced. labor in its 
African territories as it pledged 
to do when it ratified the ILO 
Forced Labor nee in 
1957. . 


The complaint was the first filed 
by one ILO member against ar 
other since the organization was 
founded in 1919. 

With 15 new African states a 
tending for, the first time, Africa 
will figure prominently in the co 
ference’s debate. Nigeria has filed 
a resolution calling for the with 
drawal from the ILO of South 
Africa because its racial discrimé 
nation policies contradict “the 
principles, aims and purposes. of 
the ILO.” 


Entertainment Unions 
Set Americas’ Group 


San Jose, Costa Rica—An Inter-American Federation of Ente 
tainment Workers has been tentatively set up by 67 delegates from 
17 Western Hemisphere countries after a week-long meeting here 


The delegates, returning home to seck approval of affiliation, 
planned another meeting, probably later this year, at which the 


> —— 


organization will be formally estab- 
lished. 


Stanley Ballard, secretary of 
the U.S. Musicians, was chosen 
coordinator of the conference, 


which was sponsored by the 
Musicians Union of Costa Rica 
and the National Musicians Fed- 
eration of Mexico. 


The delegates drew up a pro- 
posed constitution and by-laws 
which provide for an executive 
committee chosen on a geograph- 
ical basis, and adopted a declara- 
tion of principles and a proposed 
program. 

The federation unites unions in 
the musical, theater, variety, mo- 


-|tion picture, television, radio, re- 


cording and similar fields and is 
intended to “foster, encourage and 
promote true and genuine coopera- 
tion. a 
“It wilh seek to insure that the 
member-unions—and, in turn, 
their members—are properly 


who knows the ideals which have 


here, 


protected in their professional 


relations, especially when artists 
perform in countries other thas 
their own. It is expected that 
reciprocal arrangements will be 
worked out for exchanges @ 
” artists, that protections will % 
established in “runaway” are 
and that royalty rights will 
safeguarded. : 


In addition to Ballard, delegates 
from the United States included 
Pres, Richard F, Walsh of # 
Theatrical Stage Employes; Pre 
Herman Kenin of the Musiciais 
Administrative Sec. Jackie Bright 
of the Variety Artists; Executiv® 
Sec. Daniel F. Conaway of 
Television & Radio Artists; ‘Pres 
George Chandler and Pat Somer 
set of the Screen Actors; Robert 
Gilbert of the Screen Extras; ¥ 
ton Weintraub of the Theatr 
Press Agents: & Managers; Al 
Hardy of the Intl. Brother 
of Electrical Workers; Pres. George 
W. Smith of the Broadcast Ear 


ployes and Hy Faine 3 the Musical 
Artists. 
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Labor Asks Ending 
Of Tax Loopholes 


States, as well as create some more - 


“(Continued from Page 1, 7s 
qpushroomed in fecent years, 
AFL-CIO spokesman said, the bulk 

these investments has been in 

the industrialized nations of Weit-| 
‘tga Europe, with few American} 
firms setting up ‘facilities-‘in-‘ the}' 
“capital-starved” countries of Af- 
rica, Asia and Latin America,, , 

As a result of the movement. 
‘of American capital to the indus- . 
frialized countries, he said, -U.S. 
firms have been “exporting U.S. |} 

bs . . - at a time of rising | 

yaemployment” in this’ country, | 
» Accurate estimates of the: ‘em; 
‘ployment impact of overseas: mi-+ 
igration of capital are not available, 
Ruttenberg said. He pointed out, 
however, that in 1957 some 3 anil; 
jion workers were. employed by 
U.S. plants operating. overseas, A 
“cough approximation,” he said, 
would be that between 250,000 and 
500,000 American jobs “may., nary 
peen lost” as a result. nt tat 
.,“Th2 removal of tax deferral on 
jacome earned in developed coun+ 
tries,” he said, “would therefore 
‘help retain some jobs in the United}: 


r Porte i 


Gains Won in, 
Sperry Rand — 
2-Day Strike - 


* New York—+Members . of ‘the 
‘Bhicirical, Radio & Machine Work! 
ers returned to work: after a. two- 
day. strike at .13_ plants of. thé 
Sperry Rand Corp. with a new con} 
tract containing major , improve} | 

ments for 10,000 workers. ' 
> At the same time 10 IUE, locals |. 
voted approval of a contract. for 


21,000 workers at plants of: the}. 


Radio Corp. of America. 
‘The Sperry Rand pact, negotiated 

rs 

jn its final stages by top company 


and IUE officials, Provides | wage |; 


‘ increases of 2.5° percent for each 
f of the three-year contract; 
roadened vacation and sick leave 
provisions; full ‘cdsts of the ‘mhajor 
‘edical plan to be assumed by the 
company; improvements in recalj 
Tights and job security. apo 
At the Sperry Gyroscope plant, , 
‘management agreed to improve | 
‘the existing pension plan and’ to | 
set up a joint committee to study 
the subcontracting of work out- 
»side the plant. | 


Most significant in the settlement, 
the IUE said, was the action of 
all Sperry Rand. locals in halding 
fast. Their unity: won a contract 
providing wage increases every 12 
‘thonths instead of every 18 ‘months 
"as the company had sought, . and 
‘common expiration date for.,all 
\seatracts. Another factor was the 


Tefusal of an engineers’ union 1. 


cross IUE pickét lines. 9” *’ 


..The RCA agreement also has a 


three-year term, It provides wage 
increases of 2.5 percent a year; @ 


boost in the pension benefit rate ; 
and maximum years of seryice; in- 


ffeased monthly pension allow- 


ances; a free. hospitalization .and 
medical plan for. workers retiring |' 
after 15 years of service;. increases 


ja sickness and accident benefits, 
a other improvements. :, 


‘Potofsky to. Receive 
Honorary Degree |. 


apr y 
ny 


rh net 


“* New York—An honorary degtee 


‘of doctor of humane letters will. bi 
‘awarded. Pres. Jacob .S. . Potofsk 


‘et the Clothing ‘Workers. at the} 
‘graduation and ordination Colne 


‘Wine 18 of Hebrew Union Co 


‘deyish Institute of Religion...«|.; 5! 4 


‘John D. Rockefeller | 3d ‘vant 
“Howard Mumford Jones, Abbott 


“Lawrence Lowell professor 


‘are among others to be aw 


jobs by encouraging investment: in 
the U.S. rather than in Western 
Europe.” 

‘Overhaul’ Endorsed 
, . Ruttenberg urged the committee 
headed by Rep. Wilbur D. Mills 
(D-Ark.) to support the Administra- 


ent credit extended to corporations 


tries. 
‘At''present, he pointed out, the 
tax” paid by a foreign subsidiary to 
‘d foreign government is deducted 
twice—first from the profits and 
then from the actual tax bill paid 
the: U.S. government. Under the 
‘Administration plan, these tax cred- 
its would continue as long as the 
total tax paid to the foreign gov- 
ernment and the U.S. Treasury 
amounted to the current 52 percent 
corporation tax. 
“Eliminating the leakage from 
‘this credit provision,” Ruttenberg 
said, “may produce a revenue 
gain estimated by the Administra- 
tion at $110 million a year.” 
"He also called for support of the 
|| White House plan to end the ex- 


of, American citizens working and 
‘| tiving abroad. At the same time, 
‘| to give an incentive to Americans 
:} to work in the less-developed coun- 
‘| tties, he said, Congress should ex- 
‘}empt the first $20,000 of income 
for those who remain in one of the 
emerging nations for 17 out of 18 
months. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
-assailed the Administration tax pro- 
:posals as “costly and complex” and 


'| said they would force American 


“investments to shrink or with- 
draw.” 

, Walter A. Slowinski, appearing 
, for the chamber, accused the 
., Administration of in- 
dustry to curtail its private. for- 

eign investment and reduce its 

competition with foreign compe- 
titors on foreign soil.” 

_The CofC recommended that 
taxes on foreign income be “liber- 
alized,” and that a foreign tax 
credit “providing greater relief” be 
enacted. 


On Taxes 


tion proposals to overhaul the pres-|# 


‘for tax payments to foreign coun-}% ‘ 


SCHOOL TEACHERS PICKET New York Board of Hascition "iaiadeaetans a diy before the 
board, after months of delay, announced a referendum June 16-23 on the question: Do you favor 
collective bargaining for teachers? The United Federation of Teachers, backed with a telegram of 
support from AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, is urging the school system’s 40,000 teachers to vote 
yes. The picketing was part of its campaign for an election to pick one bargaining agent. 


‘emption from taxes on the incomes | - 


Labor Backs 


IRS Numbers 


For Taxpayers 


The AFL-CIO has endorsed an 
Administration request that all tax- 
payers be assigned account num- 
bers to help simplify operations of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

The federation’s position was 
spelled out by Legislative Dir. An- 
drew J. Biemiller in a letter to Rep. 
Wilbur Mills (D-Ark.), chairman of 
the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee. 

The assigning of account 
numbers, Biemiller wrote, will 
make it possible for the IRS “to 
bring together all the tax in- 
formation pertaining to one par- 
ticular: taxpayer,” and thus in- 
sure “more effective enforcement 
of the tax laws.” 

The AFL-CIO spokesman said 
the adoption of account numbers 
will pose few problems, since social 
security numbers which workers 
now have would serve this same 
purpose for the IRS system and 
“between 85 and 90 percent of all 
individual tax returns already indi- 
cate” social security numbers. 


SAG Urges Break 


for Actors 


The Screen Actors Guild has urged Congress to enact legislation 
that would bring tax equity to entertainers and athletes who “enjoy 
a peak earning capacity for only a relatively short period of time.” 

In a statement filed with Rep. Wilbur D. Mills (D-Ark.), chairman 
of. the House Ways & Means Committee, the Guild declared that 


taxing performers for earnings in’ 
peak years with no regard for years 
of. low income constitutes “funda- 
mental discrimination.” 
,. The SAG statement, filed by 
‘Assistant Executive Sec. Chester 
L. Migden on behalf of the un- 
‘jon’s board of directors, said that 
the productive careers of enter- 
,tainers, athletes and_ other ape 
_Cially. trained individuals “are 
necessarily short-lived and highly 
‘bemunerative for only a brief 
‘iperiod: of years.” mm 
The entertainment uniom: ‘said 
that, “on grounds of equity. and 


'., economic incentive, there is a defi- 
veh i, 


nite need for some form of ayerag- 
jing” income taxes over a period of 
years., Canada, it pointed out, has 
‘found such a system to be “notably 
workable and effective.” = 
‘SAG also joined with the. AFL- 
(AO. in supporting Pres. John F. 
;Kennedy’s proposal that the total 
tax..exemption granted on the 
earned income of American citi- 
zens residing abroad should be re- 
pealed. 
»» Such a move, SAG said, would 
shave some “braking effect” on 


te 


‘ees. ' a cf, 


wy 


of ith 
‘humanities at Harvard Seat 


- the current trend by domestic 


begtacce Py ot gd? 


film producers to make motion 
pictures abroad—a trend, it as- 
serted, which “has served ma- 
terially to curtail the earnings 
potential of the great majority of 
the Guild’s membership” and has 
reduced the employment of 
American. technicians, musicians 
and other film workers, 


The actors’ union, representing 
15,000 motion picture performers, 
endorsed the Administration’s plan 
that would ‘allow Americans to 
avoid taxes on the first $20,000 in 
income’ earned in less-developed 
Honorary Degree _ 
Awarded Goldberg | 
J. Goldberg has been awarded ‘an 
honorary doctor of humane’ let- 


ters degree by Hebrew Union 
College here at the 77th ordination 


school, 


| plishments “as a gifted lawyer, la- 
bor negotiator and dedicated # Punt b 


service of ‘the historic rabbinic| 
He was honored for his accom-| 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ions, through sundry voluntary or- 
ganizations, the Israelis control 
their public and private economic 
institutions . . . they have control 
of the policies of their country at 
home and abroad. What is impor- 
tant and decisive here is that this 
control is contested in free elec- 
tions.” 

In accepting the gold medallion 
of Histadrut, Meany pledged that 
American labor would “redouble 
its efforts” toward hastening the day 
of lasting peace, freedom and so- 
cial justice “for all the peoples of 
the Middle East.” 

When peace comes to the Mid- 
dle East—“as it must come one 
day”—Meany emphasized, “the 
experience of the workers and 
the people of Israel in applying 
modern economic methods and 
the methods of modern political 
democracy will be of the greatest 
help to the workers and the peo- 
ple of Iraq, Jordan, Syria, Egypt 
and other countries” in the area. 

The 40th anniversary award to 
Meany won praise both for Hista- 
drut and the federation president 
from Pres. Kennedy, former Pres. 
Truman, Israeli Prime Minister Da- 
vid Ben-Gurion and Histadrut Sec.- 
Gen. Aharon Becker in messages 
to the dinner. 

Kennedy wrote that “we in 
America can be proud of men like 
George Meany who exhibit in their 
life and leadership a high regard 
for responsibility.” 

Kennedy’s Message 

“We can be confident in his rep- 
resentation of our trade union 
ideals, both before our own people 
and those of other lands,” he added. 
“This is a well-deserved tribute.” 

Ben-Gurion, in a personal letter 
brought from Jerusalem by Isaiah 
Avrech, American representative of 
Histadrut, said the support for the 
Israeli labor movement by Ameri- 
can labor is in the great tradition 
of backing “every movement for 


freedom,. every. battle for the dig- 
nity of. man.” The prime. minister 
hailed Meany as “one. of the out- 
standing labor leaders of today.” 


Others hailing Meany and His- 
tadrut were Rabbi Jacob J. Wein- 


servant.” 


‘stein, chairman of the National 


national liberty, every struggle for | 


Meany Cites Israel’s 
Example in Mideast 


Committee for Labor Israel, spon- 
sor of the dinner; former Israeli 
Ambassador Eliahu Elath, co-chair- 
man of Histradut’s Afro-Asian In- 
stitute for Labor Studies in Tel 
Aviv; Israeli Labor Attache Nathan 
Bar Yaccov, representing Israeli 
Ambassador Avraham Harmon; 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. George M. 
Harrison, chairman of the dinner; 
Claude Jodoin, president of the 
Canadian Labor Congress; and 
AFL-CIO Vice Presidents Walter 
P. Reuther, David Dubinsky and 
Jacob S. Potofsky. 


In the day-long conference pre- 
ceding the dinner, sessions of the 
American Trade Union Council for 
Histadrut were devoted to the 
theme, “‘Histadrut in a Changing 


World.” 
Cooperation Cited . 

Elath said he considered the “co- 
operation established within the last 
few years between Israel and some 
of the newly created states in Africa 
and Asia as among the greatest 
achievements in the short history 
of our state and as giving expres- 
sion to one of the basic tenets of 
the Jewish concept of universal 
brotherhood and peace.” 

Avrech stressed the key role 
that Histadrut played in the cre- 
ation of Israel and declared that 
the need today was to preserve 
the “pioneering spirit and the 
constant sense of purpose and de- 
votion” to strengthen Israel as a 
“bulwark of liberty and progress 
in the Middle East.” 

Leon H. Keyserling, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers 
under former Pres. Truman, de- 
clared that Israel and Histadrut 
point the “middle way” between 
totalitarianism and laissez-faire eco- 
nomics, having substituted “social- 
mindedness for old-fashioned so- 
cialism.” They embrace, said Keys- 
erling, “collective efforts under free- 
dom but reject collective forces 
under totalitarianism.” 

Noah. Lucatz, member of Histad- 
rut’s Intl. Relations ‘Dept., delivered 
an. analysis of. the experience of 
the kibbutz movement in Israel 
and its great contribution to the 
leadership of the oiiatey" demo- 
cratic institutions. 


Guild Leader Takes _ 
Minnesota State Job 

St. Paul, Minn.—Richard Wanek, 
former president of the Newspaper 
Guild of the Twin Cities, has as- 
sumed the post of head of the 
Minnesota Conciliation Service. 
Wanek, statehouse reporter for the 
St. Paul Dispatch & Pioneer Press 
for 10 years, was a member of the 
Guild’s local executive board at the 
time of his appointment by Minne- 
sota’s Gov. Elmer L. Andersen (R). 
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of Tribute to the federation presi- 
- Pres dent was paid at the dinner by 
siciais Labor Sec. Arthur J. Goldberg, 
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Bright who hailed Meany’s “life of de- 
; i 
ecutive | votion” to the cause of freedom 
; 
of the and to “upholding the creed that 
s: Pres | free labor is a basic part of a 
; | ” 
Somer free society.” Meany, he added, 
| J ” 
Robert is a “pillar of strength” to the | 
1s; Mik free trade union movement be- 
eatrical cause he is aware that “peace 
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: cannot won 
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Labor-Industry Unit Backs Retraining 


Senate, House Units 
Open Public Hearings 


(Continued from Page 1) 
are wiped out and “whose skills are 
made obsolete.” 

AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg, testifying before a 
Senate Labor subcommittee headed 
by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), 
pointed out that joblessness has 
hovered just below the 7 percent 
level for more than six months, 

The federation spokesman urged 
that action on the proposal be taken 
in the context of the federal gov- 
ernment’s responsibility, under the 
Employment Act of 1946, of 
“achieving full employment oppor- 
tunities.” As essential as training 
and retraining are, Ruttenberg said, 
they “won’t result in getting people 
jobs if there are no job opportu- 
nities.” 

In this regard, he renewed 
labor’s call for a $1 billion pro- 
gram of federal grants to stim- 
ulate a “vigorous” program of 
short-term, lecal public works 
projects— which could be 
launched within 90 days and 
completed within a year—to 
help pump new vigor into the 
economy. 

The Clark-Holland bill would 
tackle the job displacement prob- 
lem on three broad fronts—aiding 
the unemployed who need retrain- 
ing before they can find new jobs; 
the jobless who must move to new 
areas where their skills are in de- 
mand; and the employed who need 
added training to meet changing 
industrial conditions. 

The bill would provide: 

@ A minimum weekly federal al- 
Jowance that would not exceed 
the average weekly unemployment 
compensation paid in. the state. 
The allowance would cover a max- 
imum of 52 weeks while the work- 
er attends vocational school. 

@ An on-the-job training pro- 
gram under which trainees would 
receive federal benefits equal to 50 
percent of a state’s jobless benefits 
plus wages from the employer— 
with the total not to exceed $46 a 
week. 

@ Allowances covering 50 per- 
cent of the cost of moving to 
available job areas would be paid 
to workers completing vocational 
training under the bill, and workers 
idled for more than six months 
who have bona fide offers of long- 
term employment in other com- 
munities. 

@ A plan whereby employed 
workers needing to improve their 
skills to meet technological changes 
would be entitled to attend train- 
ing school, with the government 
bearing half the training cost. 

In expressing organized labor’s 
support of the proposal, Rutten- 
berg urged that training be geared 
“to the skills needed for the 1960s 
and 1970s—not the skills that were 
needed in the 1930s and 1940s.” 
He said the provision to establish 
a special research division in the 
Labor Dept. would help the gov- 


Stage Employes’ 
C. G. Cooper Dies 


Los Angeles—Vice Pres. Carl G. 
Cooper of the Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes, business agent of Stage Em- 
ployes Local 33 since 1934, died 
suddenly of a heart attack at his 
home here. 

Born on a midwest farm, he first 
went to work at the age of 13 for 
a theater in Indianola, Ia. He 
moved to San Diego, Calif., in 
1907 and joined Local 122 there 
in 1910. He also was a member of 
Hollywood Grips Local 80. In 1941 
he was named an_ international 
representative of the union and was 
elected an international vice presi- 
dent the following year. 


ernment to “keep abreast . of 
changes” and thus to “anticipate 
the skills that will be needed in the 
years ahead.” 

Because of the sharp differences 
between existing unemployment 
compensation programs in the sev- 
eral states, the AFL-CIO spokes- 
man said, retraining allowances un- 
der the bill would range from a low 
of $20 or 28 percent of the average 
wage, in North Caroliria; to $40, 
or 47 percent of the average state 
weekly wage, in Wyoming. 

He urged an equalization for- 
mula that would set retraining 
allowances at the average unem- 
ployment compensation benefit 
the worker had been receiving, 
or the average unemployment 
compensation benefit in the state, 
or 40 percent of the average 
weekly wage in covered employ- 
ment—whichever would be the 
largest. 

Ruttenberg stressed the success- 
ful training programs developed 
over the years by labor-manage- 
ment cooperation and urged that 
they be utilized, along with voca- 
tional school facilities, under the 
new program. 

Under the on-the-job training 
program, he cautioned that the use 
of U.S. funds might “tempt em- 
ployers to reduce the amount of 
wages” paid trainees, and called for 
“special protections to avoid under- 
mining wage levels.” The federa- 
tion spokesman urged that stand- 
ards be established so that limits 
would be placed on the number of 
trainees, and that safeguards be 
set up “so trainees will not be en- 
gaged in actual production work.” 


Relocation Allowances 


On relocation allowances, Rut- 
tenberg declared that organized 
labor was a “strong and ardent 
supporter” of the recently passed 
Area Redevelopment Act which is 
geared to bring jobs to workers in 
stricken communities. 

However, he said, there may be 
instances “where it will: not be 
possible to attract new industries,” 
and that “under these circum- 
stances, allowances ought to be 
paid to help a worker move to a 
community where there are jobs.” 

Goldberg told Holland’s subcom- 
mittee that there is the “utmost 
urgency” for enacting the program 
to give the Administration “tools 
with which to assist workers who 
lack adequate training or whose 
skills have been made obsolete . . 
to become fully productive.” 

Emphasizing the need for re- 
training, he said that “at the same 
time that old jobs are being wiped 
out, new ones are being created.” 

“Today’s unemployed are faced 

with want ads calling for persons 
engaged in transistorized cir- 
cuitry, inertial guidance, ferret 
reconnaisance, human factor sci- 
ence, gyrodynamics, microminia- 
turization, and data telemetry— 
job titles all but unknown a haif 
dozen years ago,” he said. 

The support for the program 
from the labor-management ad- 
visory committee came during a 
meeting devoted to the study of 
methods for achieving recovery 
from the recession, full employ- 
ment and a satisfactory rate of 
economic growth. 

The unanimous action came in 
the wake of an earlier policy recom- 
mendation from the tripartite panel 
for a joint assault by government, 
industry and labor on the automa- 
tion impact, which included a call 
for “broad new retraining pro- 
grams” by both government and 
private facilities to help workers 
displaced by technology and new- 
comers to the work force to acquire 
new skills, 


and Bradley. 


LABOR’S SUPPORT for Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation is voiced by David Dubinsky, 
president of Ladies’ Garment Workers and a vice president of the AFL-CIO, at fund-raising dinner 
in New York honoring Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the foundation’s board of trustees. The 
foundation also presented Humanitarian Service Awards to Dubinsky and Auto Workers Pres, 
Walter P. Reuther. Pres. Kennedy was among the notables who addressed the 1,500 guests who 
contributed more than $600,000 to the fund drive. Left to right are: Mrs. Roosevelt, Adlai £, 
Stevenson, Vice Pres. Lyndon B. Johnson, Bob Hope, Frank Pace, Jr., dinner chairman, Kennedy 


Farm Labor 
Ban During 


Strike Upheld 


Sacramento-—The California Su- 
preme Court has overturned judi- 
cial rulings which forced state 
authorities to send strikebreakers 
through farm worker picket lines 
at huge corporate vegetable and 
fruit ranches. 

The 5-to-1 decision was wel- 
comed by the AFL-CIO Agricul- 
tural Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee and organized labor generally 
as a key factor in coming harvests. 

The state Dept. of Employment 
several months ago had refused to 
refer farm workers to ranches and 
orchards struck by the AWOC. 

In one instance, Superior Judge 
Warren Steel of Yuba County or- 
dered the department to send work- 
ers to the pear orchards of the Di 
Giorgio Fruit Corp. In another dis- 
pute, Superior Judge A. B. Ware 
of Butte County ordered workers 
referred to a Tom Bowers peach 
operation. 

The state agency appealed, and 
its right to refuse to refer workers 
to farms where a dispute is in 
progress has been upheld. The state 
agency operates under federal reg- 
ulations governing the state-federal 
employment service which protect 
workers on strike or locked out 


-| from being replaced by strikebreak- 


ers furnished by the state agency. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
chance tn choose representation 
by the United Federation of 
Teachers, an affiliate of the AFL- 
CIO American Federation of 
Teachers, 

He pointed out that the board’s 
committee—consisting of George 
W. Taylor, David L. Cole, Walter 
Gellhorn, Mrs. Clara Tead and 
George Kraut—had recommended 
a straight-out vote to select a bar- 
gaining representative and said the 
committee, representing “the high- 
est degree of competence and dedi- 
cation to the public interest,” de- 
served commendation for seeking 
to provide “a sensible method by 
which teachers can freely choose 
their own representative.” 

The school board’s rejection of 
this proposal, the federation presi- 
dent declared, was an act of “ir- 
responsibility which would be ex- 


pected from an anti-union employ- 


— 


Carey, ILG Endorse 
Tighter Disclosure Act 


The Ladies’ Garment Workers, which administers more than 140 
welfare and pension plans, has strongly endorsed Administration 
proposals to tighten the reporting and enforcement provisions of ] 
the 1958 disclosure law—and has suggested additional “teeth” § 


which could be added to the act. 
The ILGWU testimony before a 


eens 


House Labor subcommittee headed 
by Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) 
contrasted sharply with the posi- 
tion taken by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. A CofC spokesman 
said the proposed amendments are 
“unwarranted” and would “unduly 
burden” administrators of welfare 
funds. 


Wilbur Daniels, assistant to 
ILGWU Pres. David Dubinsky, 
said the union backs provisions 
for more detailed reporting by 
administrators “since we have 
mothing to hide.” 


Daniels said the disclosure pro- 
vision of the law should be broad- 
ened to cover “possible conflicts of 
interest which are now hidden from 
public view.” He cited cases where 
relatives of interested parties have 
received salaries, fees or commis- 
sions from welfare plans. 


Earlier Pres. James B. Carey of 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers warmly endorsed giving 
“far stronger powers of investiga- 
tion and enforcement to the Sec- 
retary of Labor.” 


N. Y. Teachers Urged 
To Vote for Bargaining 


er in private industry, not a public 
body in the nation’s largest city.” 
The decision, he said, was an at- 
tempt by the board to “place a 
roadblock in the achievement of 
collective bargaining for teachers.” 
He pointed out, however, that 
the roadblock can be overcome 
if the teachers “in overwhelm- 
ing numbers” vote in the af- 
firmative on the referendum the 
school board set up, and can 
demonstrate that “they want 
their own representatives to bar- 
gain for them in achieving high- 
er salaries and better conditions.” 
Meany in a telegram to the UFT 
said, “I salute the . . . federation 
in its efforts to achieve this goal. 
With ycur spirit and the support of 
millions of organized workers 


throughout our country, I am con- 
fident you will lead the teachers to 
ultimate victory. The nation is 
watching you. . 
J support.” 


. and I pledge my 


Carey, who testified on behalf 
of both the IUE and the AFI. 
CIO Industrial Union Dept, 
charged that some companies 
have received substantial divk 
dends from pension and imsum 
ance programs and have com 
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cealed this fact from the em 
ployes. He cited one company 
which charged its employes 75 
cents per month per $1,000 for 
- life insurance when its actual 
cost over a five-year period 
ranged between 30 and 35 cents, \ 
Analysis of the reports filed with. 
the Labor Dept. did not show 
this overcharge, he said, 
Administration proposals ® 
tighten the Welfare & Pension Plam | 
Disclosure law are based on the 
original AFL-ClO-backed bill ii 
troduced by Sen. Paul H. Douglal 
(D- Il.) in 1958. The Douglas bil 
was passed by the Senate but dray 
tically watered down by the Hous® 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir, At 
drew J. Biemiller told the Roost 
velt subcommittee at the openiiig 
of hearings that the 1958 law 
“failed to include essential provi 
sions for adequate catorcomaa 


Office Employes Win a 
Vote at Blue Cross > 


New York—The Office Employél 
in an election conducted by th 
State Labor Relations Board, hav 
won bargaining rights for some 100 
enrollment and sales representatives 
of New York City’s Blue Crow 
plan. 

OEIU Local 153 reports that its 
next step will be a drive to organia® 
2,000 Blue Cross and Blue Shielé 
office and clerical employes in thé 
city. 
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